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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 
Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 
This, the Newton ammunition has. 











Newton Seg- 

mental Rifling. 
Easier to clean and 
shoots better than any 
other. 





The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravings Full Size) 





|) .22 NEWTON 
Price of Rifle as shown | | N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle veloc'ty. Energy at 300 yds., 
. 1247 ft. Ibs. More powerful at this distance than any other 


.22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 





Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action 
type, refined and improved. They are of 172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made 
‘‘stream-line’’ design thruout, coming up to for rifles using U.S. Govt. ’06 ammunition. 

American ideas of what a rifle should be in > ' 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and H .256 NEWTON 
quickness of working. | N.A.CO. 


i 30°U:S. GOV'T 06 








; — , : : 140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
This type of action is the only one which will yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 


satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- the United States. 

munition. —————— 
.30 NEWTON. 

As we build it, it is the strongest and safest 

rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 


it be fired when it is not fully locked. 172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer, Kadiak 


bear ammunition, 





148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables 
printed, sent for stamp. 


.35 NEWTON ° 
NA-CO._ 





250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 


bean i : . yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 300 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 
Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being ji nUnition Rieily, ak sak Wine tek enn ee 


made. deer, 





Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton’’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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For Economy 


Puxbak and amp-i t 


Clothes For The Out-Of-Doors 


By the many years they serve, by the comfort they 
provide, by that style and smartness suitable to life in 
the open—these clothes are known to men and women 
every where. 





After a dozen years of service of these 
clothes— ‘‘Can’t wear ’em out”’ is the expression 
of many enthusiasts. 


There are Duxbak and Kamp-it outfits for 
every sport and outdoor activity. Duxbak is rain- 
proofed, of heavier fabric and of course, stronger. 
Kamp-it clothes are not rainproofed and are more 
often the lady’s choice. 


New Styles and New Fabrics 


The Semi-Military outfit below is ONE of our new 
up-to-date models, made in Olive Green or Drab 
Kamp-it Cloth; All Wool Uniform Cloth; Wool Serge, 
Olive shade; Cotton Serge; Corduroys, 3 shades; or 
Suede Leather Cloth. 


Any sporting goods dealer will show you the new 
Duxbak and Kamp-it garments. If he hasn’t them 
send for our free 1918 style book. 


Utica Duxbak Corporation 


4 Hickory St. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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GO OVER THE TOP 


with the 


American Game Protective Association 


and the 
LEADING SPORTSMEN’S MAGAZINES 


In Their Fight to Keep the Market Hunter 
Out of Our Game Covers 


ELFISH commercial interests are en- 
gaged in a nation-wide campaign to 
put the market hunter back in the 


game covers, on the plea that the food situation 
justifies such action. 

The American Game Protective Association, 
the sportsmen’s national organization, in com- 
pany with the country’s leading sportsmen’s 
publications, is prepared to fight these profit- 
eering patriots to the last ditch. 

Sportsmen, rally round the flag! You know 


Don’t hesitate any longer. 


what market hunting did to game in the old 
days and what the non-sale-of-game laws have 
accomplished. Those days will return, if the 
skulking food profiteer, hiding behind the false 
plea that ‘‘the food problem justifies it,’’ is 
not opposed by the organized strength of the 
sportsmen and the sportsmen’s press. 

Ilow many times have you read of big move- 
ments like this in the campaign for MORK 
GAME with the thought that you would like 
to do your bit? 


The way is provided in the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


The sportsmen’s publications listed below 
each carry a special department edited by this 
association in the interest of the more-game 
movement. 

You can make a substantial saving on a sub- 
scription to any of these splendid magazines, 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Gentlemen: 
IT enclose a check for $ 


and at the same time give a big push to the 
MORE-GAME MOVEMENT, if you take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to become 
both a subseriber and a member of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association. 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 


low for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


Publication 
Draw 
circle around 
publication 
wanted. 
American Shooter 
el OE eS ee irre ici 


Regular 
Subscription 
Price. 


Price, including 
one year’s member- 
ship in American 

Game Protective 

Association. 
$3.50 


eg ee ST rere eee re oe MMR ass. aan igi Ba mera Mavala eee ieee bre oie aide LS Re one 2.50 


Michigan Sportsman 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 

Outer’s Book—Recreation 
Sportsmen’s Review 


Signed 


Address. . 
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If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew for one year from the expira- 
tion of your subscription, please mention that fact. 


Si 
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FISHING will do for YOU what 
the Army does for the Recruit 


In bait casting, fly casting, or almost any kind of fishing, you get the same exercise of the muscles 
of the side, back, abdomen, legs, arms and neck that you get in the Army and Navy “‘setting up”’ 
exercises. Youalsoget the outdoor life. The air is always clearer and more wholesome—less dust and 
smoke when you are outon the water. Youowe your country your best health and greatest efficiency. 


Eat Fish 


and save meat and 
wheat. Catch your 
own fish. Make your 
vacation patriotic. 
Grow strong and 
healthy while you are 
saving food. 











and 


MEEK 3uz Grass REELS 


Any fisherman who knows fine reels 
knows that there are no others as fine 
as Meek. Noone will even argue the 
question. Men are known by their fine 
dogs, fine horses, fine guns, fine cars- 
and by their Meek Reels. Prices $7.50 
to $33.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, you can buy direct from us at cata- 
logue prices plus 3% war tax. 









A few 1918 ‘‘Bristol’’ Art Calendars are left. 
Beautiful Philip R. Goodwin subject. Sent only 
on receipt of 15c. 
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are the best known rods in the world. 
More fishermen use them, more praise 
them. They catch more fish than any 
other rods. They have the right bal- 
ance, strength, elasticity and con- 
venience to make them favored 
above all other rods. Your sport- 
ing goods dealer will show you 
‘‘Bristol’’ fly rods, trolling rods, 
bait casting rods, adjustable 
telescopic rods, silk wound De 
Luxe rods, muscallonge and 
tarpon rods — in fact a rod for 
any kind of fishing. They 
are all shown in the 


CATALOGUE 
Mailed FREE 


If your dealer doesn’t have what 
you want and doesn’t want to 
accommodate you, you can buy 
direct of the factory at catalogue 
prices (plus a 3% war tax). 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Riding and tramping trails would 
lose half their charm if the motive 
were only to hunt and to fish. It seems 
fair to warn the reader who longs to 
embark upon a bloody game hunt or a 
chronicle of fishing records that this 
is not that kind of a story. But it will 
be one for those who love horses and 
dogs, the long winding dim trails, the 
wild flowers and the dark still woods, 
the fragrance of spruce and the smell 
of campfire smoke. And as well for 
those who love to angle in brown lakes 
or rushing brooks or chase after the 
baying hounds or stalk the stag on his 
lonely heights. 

Northwestern Colorado was my ob- 
jective point this year, and after a 
memorable swordfish experience at 
Catalina Island I traveled to Denver, 
where I met my brother, R. C. It was 
through Mr. J. A. McGuire, editor of 
Outdoor Life, that I had engaged Scott 
Teague of Yampa to take care of us 
on this trip, All I had heard of Teague 
was that he was a bear-hunter of con- 
siderable experience. Mr. McGuire and 
Prof, Figgins of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History were exceedingly kind 
to us, and endeavored to make arrange- 
ments to get me a permit to shoot some 
specimens that were needed for the 
museum, 

We left Denver on August 22 over the 
Moffat road and had a long wonderful 
ride thru the mountains. The Rockies 
have a sweep, a limitless sweep, ma- 
jestic and grand. For many miles we 
crossed no streams, and climbed and 
wound up barren slopes. Once across 
the divide, however, we descended into 
a country of black forests and green 
valleys, Yampa, a little hamlet with 
1 past prosperity, lay in the wide val- 
ley of the Bear River. It was pictur- 
esque but idle, and a better name for 
it would have been Sleepy Hollow. The 
main and only street was very wide 
and dusty, bordered by old _ board 
walks and vacant stores. It seemed a 
deserted street of a deserted village. 


March, 1918 | 


Colorado Trails 


Zane Grey 

















VIEW OF LITTLE TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


Teague, the guide, lived there. 
sured me it was not quite as lively a 
place as in the early days when it was 
a stage center for an old and rich min- 
ing section. We stayed there at the 
one hotel for a whole day, most of 
which I spent sitting on the board 
walk. Whenever I chanced to look 
down the wide street it seemed always 
the same—deserted. But Yampa had 
the charm of being old and forgotten, 
and for that reason I would like to live 
there a while. 

On August 23 we started in two 
buckboards for the foothills, some fif- 
teen miles westward, where Teague’s 
men were to meet us with saddle and 
pack horses, The ride was not inter- 
esting until the Flattop Mountains be- 
gan to loom, and we saw the dark green 
slopes of spruce, rising to bare gray 
cliffs and domes, spotted with white 
banks of snow. And I felt the first 
cool breath of mountain air, exhilar- 
ating and sweet. From that moment 
I began to live. 

We had left at 6:30. Teague, my 
guide, had been so rushed with his 
manifold tasks that I had scarcely seen 
him, let alone gotten acquainted with 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STANLEY R. 


He as-him. 


GRAHAM. 


And on this ride he was far be- 
hind with our load of baggage. We ar- 
rived at the edge of the foothills about 
noon. It appeared to be the gate-way 
of a valley, with aspen groves and 
ragged jack-pines on the slopes, and a 
stream running down. Our driver 
called it the Stillwater. That struck me 
as strange, for the stream was in a 
great hurry. R. C. spied trout in it, 
and schools of Rocky Mountain white- 
fish, We wished for our tackle then 
and time to fish. 

Teague’s man, a young fellow called 
Virgil, met us here, He did not re- 
semble the ancient Virgil in the least, 
but, he did look as if he had walked 
right out of one of my romances of 
wild riders. So I took a liking to him 
at once. 

But the bunch of horses he had cor- 
ralled there did not at once excite any 
delight in me. Horses, of course, were 
the most important part of our outfit. 
And that moment of first seeing the 
horses that were to carry us on such 
long rides was an anxious and thrilling 
one. I have felt it many times, and it 
never grows any weaker from experi- 
ence, I had seen many a scrubby lot 
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of horses turn out well upon acquaint- 
ance, and some I have found hard to 
part with at the end of trips. Up to 
then, however, I had not seen a bear- 
hunter’s horses; and I was much con- 
cerned by the fact that these were a 
sorry looking outfit, dusty, ragged, 
maneless, cut and bruised and crippled. 
Still, I reflected, they were bunched up 
so close that I could not tell much 
about them, and I decided to wait for 
Teague before I chose a horse for any 
one, 

In an hour Teague trotted up to our 
resting place. Beside his own mount 
he had two white saddle horses, and 
nine pack-animals, heavily loaded. 
Teague was a sturdy rugged man with 
bronzed face and keen gray-blue eyes, 
very genial and humorous. Straight- 
way I got the impression that he liked 
work. 

“Let’s organize,” he 
“Have you picked the 
goin’ to ride?” 

Teague led from the midst of that 
dusty, kicking bunch, a rangy power- 
ful horse, with four white feet, a 
white face and a noble head. He had 
escaped my eye. I felt thrillingly that 
here at least was one horse. 

The rest of the horses were perma- 
nently crippled or temporarily lame, 
and I had no choice, except to take the 
one it would be kindest to ride. 

“He ain’t much like your Silvermane 
or Black Star,” said Teague, laughing. 

“What do you know about them?” I 
asked, very much pleased at this from 
him. 

“Well, Doctor, I 
them,” he replied. 


said, 
horses 


briskly. 
you're 


know all about 
“Tll have you the 
best horse in this country in a few 
days. Fact is, I’ve bought him, 
he’ll come with my cowboy Vern. . 
Now, we're organized. 


an’ 


Let’s move.” 
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We rode thru a meadow along a 
spruce slope above which towered the 
great towering mountain, It was a zig- 
zag trail, rough, boggy, and steep in 
places. The Stillwater meandered 
here, and little breaks on the water 
gave evidence of feeding trout. We 
had several miles of meadow, and 
then sheered off to the left up into the 
timber. It was a spruce forest, very 
still and fragrant. We climbed out up 
on a bench, and across a flat, up 
another bench, out of the timber into 
the patches of snow. Here snow could 
be felt in the air. Water was every- 
where. I saw a fox, a badger, and 
another furry creature, too illusive to 
name. One more climb brought us to 
the top of the Flattop Pass, about 11,000 
feet. The view back down the way 
we came was splendid, and led the eye 
to the distant sweeping ranges, dark 
and dim along the horizon. The Flat- 
tops were flat enough, but not very 
wide at this pass, and we were soon 
going down again intoa green gulf of 
spruce, with ragged peaks lifting be- 
yond. Here again I got the suggestion 
of limitless space. It took us an hour 
to ride down to Little Trapper’s Lake, 
a small, clear, green sheet of water. 
The larger lake was farther down. It 
was big, irregular, and bordered by 
spruce forests, and shadowed by the 
lofty, gray peaks. 

The camp was on the far side. The 
air appeared rather warm, and mos- 
quitoes bothered us. However, they 
did not stay long. It was after sunset 
and I was too tired to have many im- 
pressions. 

Our cook appeared to be a melan- 
choly man. He had a deep, quavering 
voice, a long, drooping mustache and 
sad eyes. He was silent most of the 


time. The men called him Bill, and 








yelled when they spoke, for he w 
somewhat deaf. It did not take 1x 
long to discover that he was the be 
cook I had ever had in camp. 

Our tent was pitched down the slope 
from the cook-tent and those of the 
men. We were too tired to sit round 
a campfire and talk. The stars were 
white and splendid, and they hung over 
the flat peaks like great beacon lights. 
The lake appeared to be inclosed on 
three sides by amphitheatre mountains, 
black with spruce up to the gray walls 
of rock. The night grew cold and very 
still. The bells on the horses tinkled 
distantly. There was a soft murmur 
of falling water. A lonesome coyote 
barked, and that thrilled me. Teague’s 
dogs answered this prowler, and some 
of them had voices to make a hunter 
thrill, One, the bloodhound Cain, had 
a roar like a lion’s. I had not gotten 
acquainted with the hounds, and I was 
thinking about them when I fell asleep. 

Next morning I was up at 5:30. The 
air was cold and nipping. Frost shone 
on grass and sage. A red glow of sun- 
rise gleamed on the tip of the moun- 
tain and slowly grew downward. 

The cool handle of an axe felt good. 
I soon found, however, that I could not 
wield it long for lack of breath. The 
elevation was close to 10,000 feet and 
the air at that height was thin and 
rare, After each series of lusty strokes 
I had to rest. R. C., who could handle 
an axe as he used to swing a baseball 
bat, made fun of my efforts. Where- 
upon I relinquished the tool to him, 
which act resulted in his discomfiture. 

After breakfast R. C.’and I got out 
our tackles and rigged up fly-rods, and 
sallied forth to the lake with the same 
eagerness we had felt when we were 
boys going after chubs and _ sunfish. 
The lake glistened green in the sun- 
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TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


FLAT TOPS IN THE 








DISTANCE. 
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ht and it lay like a gem at the foot 
the magnificent, black slopes. 

The water was full of little floating 

irticles that Teague called wild rice. 

| thought the lake had begun to 
work,” a feature of all Eastern lakes 
juring “dog-days.” It did not look pro- 
pitious for fishing, but Teague assured 
us otherwise. The outlet of this lake 
was the nead of White River. We tried 
the outlet first, but trout were not 
rising there. Then we began wading 
and casting along a shallow bar of the 
lake. Teague had instructed us to cast, 
then drag the flies slowly across the 
surface of the water, in imitation of a 
swimming fly or bug. I tried this, and 
several times, when the leader was 
close to me and my rod far back, I had 
strikes. With my rod in that position 
| could not hook the trout. Then I cast 
my own way, letting the flies sink a 
little. To my surprise and dismay I 
had only a few strikes and could not 
hook the fish. 

R, C., however, had better luck, and 
that wading right over the ground I 
had covered. To beat me at anything 
always gave him the most unaccount- 
able, fiendish pleasure. 

“These are educated trout,” he said. 
“It takes a skillful fisherman to make 
them rise. Now, anybody can catch 
the big game of the sea, which is your 
forte. But here you are N. G. 

Watch me cast!” 

Whereupon I watched him make a 
most atrocious cast. But the water 
boiled, and he hooked two good-sized 
trout at once. Quite speechless with 
envy and admiration, I watched him 
play them and eventually beach them. 
They were cut-throat trout, silvery- 
sided and spotted with the red slash 
along their gills that gave them their 
name,.. I did not catch any while wad- 
ing, but from the bank I spied one, and 
dropping a fly in front of his nose I 
got him, R. C. caught four more, all 
about a pound in weight, and then he 
had a strike that broke his leader. He 
did not have another leader, and so we 
walked back to camp. 

Wild flowers colored the open slopes 
ieading down out of the forest. Golden 
rod, golden daisies, and blue-bells were 
juite plentiful and very pretty. Here 
{! found my first columbine, the beau- 
tiful flower that is the emblem of Colo- 
ado. It was very large, white and 
blue in colors, and somewhat re- 
embled the exquisite Sago lily of Ari- 
‘ona. Indian paint-brush thinly dotted 
‘he slopes and varied in color from red 
‘o pink and from white to yellow. 

My favorite of all wild flowers—the 
surple aster—was there, too, on tall, 
nodding stems, with pale faces up to 
he light. 

Another attraction of Trapper’s Lake 
was the reflection of mountain and for- 
‘Sst in the water. The effect was clear 
ind beautiful, with both mountain and 
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forest upside down, with patches of 
snow and trees under water. 

The hounds bayed our approach to 
camp. We both made a great show 
about beginning the little camp tasks 
needful, but we did not last very long. 
The sun felt so good and it was so 
pleasant to lounge under a pine. One 
of the blessings of outdoor life was 
that a man could be like an Indian and 
do nothing. It occurred to me then 
that was a happy philosophy of life. 
So from rest I passed to dreams and 
from dreams to sleep. 

In the afternoon R, C. and I went out 
again to try for trout. The lake ap- 
peared to be getting thicker with that 
floating muck and we could not raise 
a fish, Then we tried the outlet again. 
Here the current was swift. I found 
a place between two willow banks 
where trout were breaking on the sur- 
face. It took a long cast for me, but 
about every tenth attempt I would get 


a fly over the right place and raise a 





TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


fish. They were small, but that did 
not detract from my gratification. The 
light on the water was just right for 
me to see the trout rise, and that was 
a beautiful sightas wellasa distinct 
advantage. I had caught four when a 
shout from R. C. called me quickly 
down stream. I found him standing in 
the middle of a swift chute with his 
rod bent double and a long line out. 

“Got a whale!” he yelled. “See him 
—down there—in that white water— 
see him flash red! Go down 
there and land him for me, Hurry! 
He’s got all the line!” 

I ran below to an open place in the 
willows. Here the stream was shallow 
and very swift. In the white water I 
caught a flashing gleam of red. Then 
I saw the shine of the leader. But I 
could not reach it without wading in. 
When I did this the trout lunged out. 
He looked crimson and silver. I could 
have put my fist in his mouth. 

“Grab the leader! Yank him out!” 
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yelled R. C. in desperation. “There! 
He’s got all the line.” 

“But it’d be better to wade down,” 
I yelled back. 

He shouted that the water was too 
deep and for me to save his fish. This 
was an awful predicament for me. I 
knew the instant I grasped the leader 
that the big trout would break it or 
pull free. The same situation, with 
different kinds of fish, had presented 
itself many times on my numberless 
fishing jaunts with R. C., and they all 
crowded to my mind, Nevertheless I 
had no choice, Plunging into my knees 
I frantically reached for the leader. 
The red trout made a surge. I missed 
him. R. C. yelled that something 
would break. That was no news to me. 
Another plunge brought me in touch 
with the leader. Then I assayed to 
lead the huge cut-throat ashore. He 
was heavy. But he was tired and that 
gave birth to hopes. Near the shore 
as I was about to lift him he woke up, 
swam round me twice, than ran be- 
tween my legs. 

When, a little later, R. C. came pant- 
ing down stream I was sitting on the 
bank, all wet, with one knee skinned, 
and I was holding his broken leader in 
my hands, Strange, but true, he went 
into a rage! Blamed me for the loss 
of that big trout! Under such circum- 
stances it was always best to maintain 
silence, and I did so as long as I could. 
After his paroxysm had spent itself 
and he had become somewhat near a 
rational being once more he asked me: 

“Was he big?” 

“Oh—a whale of a trout!” I replied. 
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WHERE TROUT WERE PLENTIFUL AS LEAVES, 
AND WISE AS WELL. 





“Humph!—wWell, how big?” 
Thereupon I eniarged upon the 
ceeding size and beauty of that trou: 
I made him out very much bigger thn 
he actually looked to me, and I minuie 
ly described his beauty and wonderful, 
gaping mouth. R. C. groaned and that 

was my revenge. 

We returned to camp early, and | 
took occasion to scrape acquaintance 
with the dogs. It was a strangely as- 
sorted pack—four airedales, one blood- 
hound and seven other hounds of mixed 
breeds. There were also three pup 
hounds, white and yellow, very pretty 
dogs, and like all pups were noisy and 
mischievous. They made _§ friends 
easily. This applied also to one of the 
airedales, a dog recently presented to 
Teague by some estimable old lady 
who had called him Kaiser and made 
a pet of him. As might have been ex- 
pected of a dog, even an airedale, with 
that name, he was no good. But he 
was cunning, very affectionate, and ex- 
ceedingly funny. When he was ap- 
proached he had a trick of standing 
up, holding up his forepaws in an ap- 
pealing sort of way, with his head 
twisted in the most absurd manner. 
This was when he was chained—other- 
wise he would have been climbing up 
on whoever gave him the chance. He 
was the most jealous dog I ever saw. 
He could not be kept chained very 
iong because he always freed himself. 
At meal time he would noiselessly slip 
behind some one and steal the first 
morsel he could snatch, Bill was al- 
ways rapping Kaiser with pans or bil- 
lets of fire-wood. 

(To be continued next month.) 
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DAKOTA THE PAST FALL WHILE WORKING ON PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 
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To Save the Breeding Stock of 
Game From the Food 
Profiteers. 

EADING conservation organiza- 
L tions whose activities are nation- 

al in scope have appointed a 
Joint Committee to wage a persistent, 
constructive campaign against the com- 
mercial dealer in game and the large 
hotels who are conducting a _ nation- 
wide propaganda designed to impair the 
conservation laws on the plea that the 
food supply problem justifies such ac- 
tion, 

A national conference which will con- 
sider the protection of wild life in its 
relation to the food supply has been 
called by the Joint Committee for 
March 4th and 5th. It will be held in 
connection with the Fourth National 
Conference of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. The following 
classes of representative organizations 
vitally interested in the preserving of 
the nation’s breeding stock of game 
have been invited to send delegates to 
the Conference: 

1. All national wild life protective 
associations. 

2. All state Audubon societies. 

3. All state sportsmen’s associations. 

4. All state fish and game commis- 
sions. 

5. All national agricultural societies. 

6. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion, the U. S. Forestry Service, the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, and the Bu- 
eau of Fisheries. 
7. The agricultural schools of the 
country. 


Committee Is Representative. 


The Joint Committee responsible for 
e conference came into being at a 
ueeting called by the American Game 
rotective Association to consider the 
lvisability of concerted action by con- 
‘rvationists to oppose the insidious 
‘opadanda that is being so persistently 
ried on. The opinion was unanimous 
at a nation-wide campaign to combat 
ose seeking to wipe out the breeding 
ock of game under the false plea of 
itional necessity should be instituted 
rthwith, and the forthcoming conler- 
nce was decided upon as one of many 
easures designed to make the cam- 





paign effective. The personnel of the 
Joint Committee, all of whose members 
attended the meeting and committed the 
organizations they represent to whole- 
hearted support of the campaign, fol- 
lows: 

Ottomar H. Van Norden, Chairman 
Long Island Wild Life Protective As- 
sociation. 

George Bird Grinnell, Boone & Crock- 
ett Club. 

William T. Hornaday, 
Wild Life Protective Fund. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. 

William B. Greely, Camp Fire Club. 

H. B. Culver, New York Forest, Fish 
and Game League. 

William B. Boulton, American Game 
Protective Association. 

This committee will have complete 
charge of the forthcoming conference 
and of all activities in the national cam- 
paign to save our wild life from the de- 
signs of those who would imperil its 
existence, 


Permanent 


Why Save the Game? 


Those responsible for the movement 
described above feel that, with the 
country at war, it is the patriotic duty 
of every citizen to cooperate with the 
federal and state governments in their 
efforts to conserve the food supply for 
ourselves and our allies. They point to 
the undoubted fact that the normal in- 
crease of our game mammals and birds 
is already being utilized to the fullest 
extent compatible with preserving the 
species. They further maintain that it 
is as much a national duty to safeguard 
the breeding stock of game as a source 
of continuing supply to the nation’s food 
store in the lean years ahead as jt is 
to keep from annihilation other live- 
stock, such as cattle and sheep. 

Should the proposals that are so per- 
sistently being made at present carry, 
the country’s entire stock of game would 
probably be wiped out within two years. 
The game dealers as in days gone by; 
would send their hired men into the 
covers with orders to shoot to the last 
individual and the product of their guns 
would go, not to the poor man but to 
the epicure who dines at expensive ho- 
tels and relishes his wild duck, quail 
and venison and is willing and able to 


pay war prices to satisfy his appetite. 
Furthermore, the entire stock of game 
in this country would hardly furnish a 
single meal to each citizen. 

The farmer has much at stake in this 
matter. With our game gone, the $3,- 
500,000 which sportsmen pay annually 
in hunting license fees would go too, 
and the vigilant wardens who now keep 
down the depredations of aliens on our 
insect and weed seed destroying birds 
could no longer be maintained. 


Game Important Food Factor. 

For two decades devoted men and 
women singly and through organized ef- 
fort have made possible the accuimula- 
tion of a breeding stock of game from 
which the annual toll that is taken plays 
no inconsiderable part in the nation’s 
food supply. In Vermont, for instance, 
the market value of deer killed annually 
is in excess of $50,000; in Pennsylvania 
this value for all game killed yearly ex- 
ceeds $900,000. Every pound of this 
game releases an equivalent amount of 
beef, mutton, poultry and other flesh 
from consumption. 

Shall we kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, so long as the eggs suf- 
fice for our meals? 

The man who would propose wiping 
out our breeding stock of cattle because 
food is scarce, would be considered 
mentaly diseased, yet the proposal be- 
ing made with regard to our game 
breeding stock is precisely the same. 
Beef cattle consume grain in enormous 
quantity, yet game subsists for the most 
part on vegetable products that are use- 
less or positively harmful to man. 


What Is Your Duty? 

What is your duty in this crisis, Mr. 
Sportsman, Mr. Bird Lover, Mr. Far- 
mer? 

See or write your representatives in 
both state and federal legislatures and 
tell them you wani all and all 
mammals protected just as they have 
been in the past. Do this at once, and 
have your local conservation club, so- 
ciety or whatever you may call it adopt 
a resolution whose burden shall be, “no 
impairment of the wild life protective 
laws.” 

Every one interested in wild life is 
invited to the conference on March 4th 
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and 5th. Every state sportsmen’s associ- 
ation and Audubon society should send 
at least one delegate. 

Every state game commission should 
be represented. Write Mr. E. A. Quarles, 


2271 Woolworth Building, for particu- 
lars. 
The office holders and legislators 


must be shown that the American peo- 
ple will tolerate no profiteering with 
their wild life. 


To Stop the Sale of Game at 
Washington. 


PORTSMEN will applaud the action 
S of Representative Graham of IIli- 

nois in introducing into Congress 
a bill which seeks to forbid the sale of 
game in the District of Columbia. They 
should not let their support end with 
applause, but rather should every one 
of them write his congressmen asking 
their support of the Graham bill. 

With the sale of game _ prohibited 
practically throughout the country, it 
ill becomes the National Capital to re- 
main the one black spot on the map. 

Credit is due Mr. P. R. Bolton of New 
York City for untiring efforts to close 
the sale of game in the District. This 
Association has also used its best en- 
deavors for the past three years in the 
same direction. 


Finley Barrell Gives Emphatic 
Endorsement to the Associa- 
tion-Publishers Plan. 


R. FINLEY BARRELL of Chica- 
M go, a wheel horse in the move- 

ment for the spread of sound 
principles of sportsmanship, has sent 
the BULLETIN emphatic endorsement 
of the plan whereby leading publishers’ 
magazines of the country join with the 
American Game Protective Association 
in a mighty push for the “more game” 
movement. 

Characteristically, he 
the endorsement’ end 
words; he sends a check covering his 
renewal membership in this associa- 
tion and a subscription for every one 
of the magazines who are parties to 
the new plan. He writes: 

“IT think your scheme an excellent 
one, and that it should result in a 
great deal of good. I wish to sub- 
seribe for all of the magazines that 
are going to take up your work. As 
1 already am a subscriber for Field 
and Stream and Outers Book-Recrea- 
tion, I wish that you would send my 
subscription for one year for the 
magazines checked on the slip en- 
closed. 

I enclose my check for $11 which 
includes one year’s membership in 
the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation and the subscription price of 
the magazines checked on the slip en- 
closed. 


not let 
mere 


does 
with 
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Please have the magazines start 
with the January number, and send 
to Lake Forest, IIl.’’ 


Can This Association Help You? 


LL THOSE interested in sport 
DA moun bear in mind that the 

American Game Protective As- 
sociation stands ready at all times to 
aid in every possible way, with its 
force of trained men, all state fish 
and game commissions, sportsmen’s 
organizations and sportsmen’s publi- 
cations. There is in the files of this 
association invaluable information on 


_almost all subjects relating to sport, 


protective laws, organizations of 
sportsmen, game breeding, game pre- 
serving and the various other major 
problems involved in the movement 
to secure more game. 

All this material, together with the 
services of the Association’s force of 
experts, is to be had on application. 

The efforts of the American Game 
Protective Association are _ directed 
primarily to the procuring of more 
game for the man who cannot afford 
a private preserve or an expensive 
club. 

Already in nearly every state of the 
Union this association has been called 
upon for aid by game commissions, 
and this has been extended in various 
ways. For instance, in some states 
notorious and persistent violators of 
the game laws have been brought to 
justice; in several instances, game 
laws of the states have been codified, 
state game farm sites have been lo- 
cated and the farms’ themselves 
equipped, furnished with game keep- 
ers and started in operation. In very 
many states, organizations of sports- 
men have been effected, and, in a 
number of instances, seasons. of 
neighboring states on non-migratory 
birds have been made_ uniform, 
through the Association’s efforts. 

Call on this association, if you 
want to do something in your state 
for the more game movement. 





Reading Matter for Sportsmen in 
the Trenches. 


O YOU want your brother 
D sportsmen in the trenches to 
have the country’s’ leading 


sportsmen’s magazines to while away 
the intervals between active fighting 
in defense of you and yours? If so, 
send $1.00 or more at once to George 
M. Fayles, Treasurer, American 
Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, 2271 


Woolworth Building, New York City. 
A single dollar will afford entertain- 
ment during those dreary hours be- 
tween active fighting to fully one 
hundred sportsmen soldiers. 

In a recent number of the Satur- 
Evening Post, 


day Mr. Emerson 









Hough has this to say of ‘the plan 
mapped out by Mr. George Shiras, 
3d, by which the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica are offered the opportunity of 
sending to our soldiers used or sur- 
plus and returned magazines devoted 
to the out-of-doors: 

“It is figured that the unused sur- 
plus of the returned sporting publi- 
cations runs more than 50,000 each 
month, and it is stated that publish- 
ers would be glad to sell these at 
about the cost of the white paper 
which went into their manufacture, 

“It may readily be seen that $10 
would supply about 2,000 readers; 
$1,000 material for 20,000 readers. 
Moreover, this out-of-doors literature 
is precisely what soldiers like to read. 
Magazines, tobacco and socks—these 
things are practical. 

“Mr. Shiras, in his tentative liter- 
ature regarding this enterprise, ex- 
presses the belief that the outdoor 
magazines of America are without 
superior anywhere, and says that it 
has been computed that 75 per cent. 
of the Canadian troops are_ sports- 
men, so that we may figure al- 
most as great a percentage in regard 
to the American enlistment. It is 
often said that the success of the pro- 
vincial volunteers from Canada—and 
who does not know the brilliant rec- 
ord of these men at the front?—has 
been due to their acquaintance with 
all phases of outdoor life. Soldier- 
ing came natural to them. 

“A great many of us would have 
been at the front before this had it 
been possible. The boys who are 
there now have taken our places. Not 
to support them, not to make them 
comfortable and happy is a sort of 
treason in itself. Once more—socks, 
tobacco and out-of-doors magazines 
-—that would be a fair notion of good 
things.’”’ 





New York’s Supply of Venison. 


R. GEORGE D. PRATT, in his 
M address at the 1917 annual 

meeting in New York City, of 
the New York Forest, Fish and Game 
League, stated that incubators had 
been used successfully on two of the 
state game farms in breeding ring- 
neck pheasants. 

It was stated by Mr. Pratt that the 
Conservation Commission had _ used 
women during the year in the planting 
of trees in its re-forestation work. 

Another interesting statement of th‘ 
speaker was that it was estimated that 
there were 50,000 deer in the Adiron 
dacks—hardly a venison meal] for each 
person in New York. This fact is espe 
cially commended to the attention 0! 
those who propose the wholesale 
slaughter of the deer supply in New 
York “to aid in replenishing the food 
supply.” 

















To successfully capture either a lion 
or a cat one must have a pack of well- 
trained hounds and a string of good 
saddle horses. While Fisher’s pack of 
four hounds is not as large as some of 
the other packs in the West, they are 
all well-trained dogs and more than 
make up in intelligence what they lack 
in numbers. They are true English 
bloodhounds, with great lop-ears and 
their faces so wrinkled that it gives 
them an expression of droll melan- 
choly. Their noses are keen, their 
voices deep and mellow, and they are 
wonderfully stanch ona trail. 

His horses, when it comes to run- 
ning lions, cats, and foxes, are among 
he finest in the West. Their fore- 
ears were blooded running stock, and 
eing raised from colthood on the open 
nountain ranges, they have their sire’s 
peed, coupled with sturdiness and 
ure-footedness seen only in horses 
red in the hills. They have stout 
learts and strong wind, and when the 
ack starts in full cry, they seem to 
njoy the sport of the chase “all same 
‘hite man.” 

A stout Western saddle and a good 
air of chaps, or leather leggings, are 
ssential items. These chaps will pro- 
ect the rider against rain, snow, 


snags, brush and trees, and save a lot 
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The Lion of the Rockies 


Text and Photographs by 


Stanley R. Graham 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


of skin in case his horse should fall 
on the rocks, or on a frozen sidehill. 
As for clothing, it consists of a broad 
felt hat, a flannel shirt, and strong 
trousers tucked into riding boots. The 
use of a quirt is preferable to spurs, 
for one is apt in riding to have his 
toes caught on some heavy brush and 
unwittingly jab his mount. This will 


DEEPER THE 












SNOW. 


cause a spirited horse to plunge for- 
ward in a place where such an action 
is liable to jeopardize one’s life. 

Mr. Fisher is an ex-government 
hunter, and is known on every ranch 
and by every stockman in his section 
of New Mexico. They gladly send 
him word when they see signs or hear 
of a lion operating in their district. 

















OFF FOR THE 60-MILE CIRCLE, WHICH USUALLY TOOK FOUR DAYS. 
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PICTURE OF LION SHOT BY MR. LARAMEE. 


We had been on this lion’s trail for ten days—.e., 


we would see the tracks too late in the day to trail, 


and on account of fresh snow every night were unable to locate him. 
Photo by courtesy Mr. Laramee. 


This system saves both Fisher and his 
parties considerable riding and keeps 
him in touch with game whenever it 
drifts into his district, and should 
Fisher and his hounds find a lion 
trail under forty-eight hours old, it 
is a certainty that, weather permit- 
ting, he will get his game in a short 
time. 

Riding alone with hounds in the 
chase is not a safe sport for the soli- 
tary hunter. He should be accomp- 
anied by others, for in the event of 


an accident, he would have their ad- 
vice and assistance. Any one who 
has the courage to ride up with the 
hounds and is game enough to stick 
for the finish, will agree with me 
that lion trailing is a hazardous as 
well as an enjoyable pastime. 

In most of the creek bottoms thru- 
out the mountains of the Santa Fé 
National Forest are ranches owned 
and worked by Mexicans, who during 
the summer months raise their win- 
ter supply of vegetables and hay, 

















A LOOK OVER THE LION COUNTRY. 


The cross shows where the second lton’s trail was started, which led up and over mountain range to gap as 


indicated by arrow. 


This lion was killed about two miles on the other side of the range. 


The foreground shows part of Fisher’s 2000-acre cow ranch. 














some of which is baled and taken bs 
low to their community villages o 
‘“‘placedoes,” and the balance jj 
stacked near their summer cabins fo 
spring use. 

The day following a fresh snow 
fall, Fisher and I would ride and look 
for traces of lion and bob-cat. Befor: 
starting we planned our trip, so as 
to camp at Mexican cabins high up in 
the mountains, where fodder for 
horses was plentiful, for at that alti- 
tude there is no grazing during the 
winter. We would take along extra 
saddle horses to ride, besides a pack 
horse with our sleeping bags and 
enough grub to last several days. 
We would arise before daybreak, 
breakfast and be in the saddle by 
sunrise, and hunt for three or four 
hours. If no trail was seen we would 
come back to camp, cook lunch and 
in the afternoon ride ten or twelve 
miles to the next camp. We usually 
covered the circle of about sixty miles 
in four days, but if I were to include 
the distance we rode hunting for 
signs of the presence of lions the 
ground actually covered would be 
easily doubled. 

A word of advice to lion hunters: 
One hour before 9 o’clock in the 
morning is worth four hours later in 
the day. The sun will melt the snow 
and run off the odor, or if the trail 
is on dry ground the wind will blow 
and seatter the scent. This means a 
lot of useless sniffing and running 
about by the dogs to locate the course 
of the game, and unless they are in 
good condition they will not become 
hot and lose their sense of smell. 

I have seen dogs which have been 
fed too much and too rich food, lose 
all sense of smell after a half hour’s 
work, while others that were gaunt 
and did not look fat and sleek were 
able to keep up the chase indefinite- 
ly. Some guides say because a dog 
perspires only thru his mouth, a gas 
is given off from the perspiration 
which penetrates to his nostrils and 
deadens his sense of smell. Dust, 
dry vegetation, turpentine and pepper 
will also destroy a dog’s power to 
smell a trail for at least a day. 

It has always been a mystery to me 
how a dog can tell the back trail 
from the one leading to the game. 
Colorado’s famous guide, Scott Tea- 
gue, claims a hound trails more by the 
odor of the breath which an animal 
leaves on approaching a bush or 
stone, than by the scent left by the 
feet. And as this scent is caught 
only on the near side of the object ap- 
proached, a hound can readily tell 
the direction the game is going. The 
breath of a cat, lion or bear is very 
fulsome and fetid, and this will prob- 
ably account for the fact that a hound 
is able to track much colder trails of 








The 
preath seems to condense easier and 
cling longer to cold rocks than to any 
ther substance. 

On the morning of January 


iese animals than of any other. 


30th, 
while on a pleasure ride in the 
mountains ten miles from the ranch 
with my wife, I noticed a large and 
apparently fresh lion track parallel- 
ing the trail on which we were rid- 
ing. I called her attention to it and 
she could hardly believe her eyes. 
ollowing it some distance to note its 
general direction, I pointed out the 
different ways to recognize a lion’s 
spoor. The print of each footstep was 
about the size and shape of the im- 
print one could make in the snow 
with the clinched fist. Each foot- 
print followed each other at intervals 
of eighteen inches in a straight line, 
instead of being irregular like the 
tracks of most animals. We soon 
came to a tree which the lion had 
reared and clawed the bark and on 
which a Mexican would say the big 


cat had sharpened its claws. We 
could easily see by the distance 
scarred from the ground, that this 


lion was a large one. 

After riding a circle of about three 
miles in circumference and finding 
no track leading out, we had positive 
knowledge that the lion was some- 
where within a mile of us. Return- 
ing to the ranch, we imparted the 
good news to Fisher and we spent the 
balance of the day and evening talk- 
ing over plans for the next day’s 
hunt, deciding upon what horses we 
would ride, and trying to surmise 
what direction the lion had taken. 

We concluded that our best course 
would be to go to where I had last 
seen the lion tracks and leave it to 
the dogs to work out the trail. 

Accordingly we left the ranch at 
daybreak and started for the hills. 
We rode fast, and, in our anxiety to 
arrive as early as possible, we near- 
ly ’loped over the trail of the lion 
which had come down the mountain 
to within three miles of the ranch. 
With a joyous yelp, Lottie started the 
trail and was closely followed by old 
Red and the other dogs. The chase 
lead up and over a steep cliff which 

iffled our attempt to climb on top. 
Dropping down to the floor of the 

ion we raced to where the hog- 

ick made the grade and the ascent 
Fortunately there was snow 

the ground, for when we reached 
e locality where we last saw the 
gs they were out of hearing dis- 
nee. Following the trail and gal- 
ping as fast as our mounts could go 
‘er those rough and rock foot hills, 
e were finally rewarded by the deep 
‘ying of the hounds. Such music is 
esmerizing. I have often seen it 
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A MOUNTAIN LION IN 


folks into reckless riding vaqueros 
courting disaster to their lives and 
mounts in their sole endeavor to keep 
up with the hounds and beat the 
other fellow to the kill. Luckily for 
our mounts, a band of goats had been 
driven over the lion’s trail. This 


A YELLOW PINE TREE 


threw the dogs off and gave our 
horses a few minutes’. breathing 
spell. I believe it must have been the 
scent of this band of goats that 
brought the lion down to the foot 
hills, some six or seven miles from his 
regular range. The lion was evident- 
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A LION AND A COUPI 


This photograph will give an idea of the 





.E OF THE HOUNDS. 


size of a lion compared with the hounds. 
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A NICE SPECIMEN OF FELIS CONCOLOR. 


The author, on account of business reasons, had to leave for Chicago four days prior to the time this 


lion was killed. 
were unable to get a good run on him. 
It was a large male. 


ly disappointed or frightened away, 
for his course turned at right angles 
towards and up the mountains. 

For the next fifteen minutes or so 
we were able to keep the hounds 
in sight, but the grade of this steep 
uphill climb was too great for our 
steeds to take at the gallop, so we 
continued to follow this steep and 
trying trail at walking pace. In or- 
der to freshen my mount and not lose 
time I would dismount and lead, and 
when tired, I would remount and con- 
tinue the ride. It was heart breaking 
work. There were none of the usual 
short cuts which always help out 
one’s mount in the chase. We expect- 
ed our horses to give out any moment, 
and knew that, if the hounds got out 
of hearing distance and reached the 
sunny side of the range where there 
was no snow, would have diffi- 
culty locating the lion when treed. I 
have had faster, longer and more 
dangerous rides, but never a harder 
one. From the beginning we were 
placed at a disadvantage. Starting 
the chase in the foot hills at an alti- 
tude of 6,500 feet, inside of seven 
miles we were forced to climb to the 
top of the range which attained an 
altitude of 10,500 feet. 

After a tough and trying ride, I 
finally reached timber-line and saw 
Fisher a hundred yards away. To- 
gether we made our way to a saddle 
over which game generally traveled. 
As the dogs were not within sight or 
hearing, I dismounted to listen, and, in 
order to avoid hearing the labored 


we 


We had trailed and hunted this beast for about ten days, but on account of snowfails we 
Mr. Laramee (in the picture) shot this lion on the second day. 
Photo by courtesy Mr. Laramee. 


breathing of my horse, I walked a 
short distance away. Faintly I heard 
the baying of the dogs below. It 
seemed to be miles away. Again 
mounting our horses and riding on, 
we heard the faint bell-like call of 
old Lottie barking ‘‘treed,’”’ and it was 
only then that I felt for the first time 
since losing sight of the dogs that this 
lion had run his last race. 

Locating the spot, by easy grades 
we made the descent, the welcome din 
of the hounds increasing in volume 
as we approached. Soon I saw the 
large tawny form high up a great yel- 
low pine. She (for it proved to be a 
female) was stretched on a large limb 
about forty feet from the ground. She 
was so intent on watching the dogs 
that our entrance into the little 
drama was apparently unnoticed. 

After taking a half dozen pictures, 
I selected a suitable position from 
which to shoot. This is important 
for if one should be in the path of a 
wounded lion when it leaves the tree, 
he would be in danger of being sev- 
erely mauled. It is the tendency of 
a treed lion, after being shot, to make 
its first jump the direction it is head- 
ed, after which it always runs down 
hill, so it behooves one not to place 
himself or his outfit in such a posi- 
tion that would permit a runaway 
lion to charge into them while he is 
dazed from the effects of a rifle ball. 
Possibly it is for this .reason that 
some hunters claim that wounded 
lions invariably charge on them or on 
one of their horses. 









Aiming a few inches back of th« 
shoulder, I fired, and with one tre- 
mendous leap the lion left the tree 
and bounded down the cafion with 
the dogs in hot pursuit. Before 
the dogs could catch up, she col 
lapsed and was shortly the center 
of a snarling pack which worried 
and tugged, and finally fought amongst 
themselves for possession. The hide of 
a lion is so tough that the sharp teeth 
of a hound will not penetrate deep 
enough to draw blood. 

A freshly-killed lion has a peculiar 
and to me a most sickening odor 
which makes the duties of skinning 
and packing out the hide extremely 
unpleasant. 

The home trip was easily and 
quickly made and we returned to the 
ranch in good time for lunch, six 
hours having elapsed since our start. 
This she-lion was a large and splen- 
did specimen, measuring 7 feet 4 
inches from the end of the nose to the 
tip of the tail and weighing in the 
neighborhood of 150 pounds. 

Every sportsman has one particu- 
lar game he delights to chase and he 
specially prizes as a trophy. Some 
desire to capture the bighorn, moose 
or elk, others the bear; some again, 
enjoy wing shooting, such as ducks 
from a blind, or quail over a_ well- 
broken pointer, while others take 
their greatest enjoyment out of the 
rod and reel. For my own part, hav- 
ing hunted and killed in the accepted 
manner, nearly every variety of game 

















THE AUTHOR AND A GOOD-SIZED CAT KILLED 
ON HIS RECENT TRIP. 
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on the American Continent, I exper- 
ience my greatest thrill trailing the 
mountain lion, and my keenest de- 
light when I rid the country of one of 
these vampires and destroyers of 
stock and game. 

Today there are nearly as many 
mountain lions in the hills as there 
ever were. They still raid the ranges 
and prowl the forests and destroy 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of game and live stock every 
year. 

You, Mr. Man, who have poached 
and killed game out of season, pay 
penance and atone to yourself and 
the laws of your country, by killing 
at least one lion. I will warrant that, 
if you ever ride with a pack of hounds 
in full ery after one of these outlaws, 
you will catch the fever and forever 
place this pastime first and before all 
others. 
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Hunting the Gooseduck in Washington 


Dr. W. Luther Holt 


Usually there is someone in every 
town who is looked upon as an au- 
thority on things pertaining to hunting 
and fishing. Our town is no different 
from the balance in that respect, 
only we think we have the champion 
know-it-all man in the world. So, 
when a certain rancher dropped into 
my office and informed me that he 
had seen a flock of gooseducks on 
his way to town I naturally stopped 
in at Frank Kesam’s to get the dope 
on this strange, to me, sort of bird. 
And right here I want to say that the 
gooseduck is said to be a cross be- 
tween a wild goose and a wild duck, 
and to those that don’t believe the 
thing probable I will ask that they 
withhold their judgments and criti- 
cisms until after they have perused 
this article; then they can fire them 
at me as fast as they can get them 
here, and I’ll guarantee to catch 
every one of them and hurl them 
back. 

“Frank,’’ I said, “did you ever see 
a gooseduck? And if you have never 
seen one, do you know what they 
are?”’ 

“Seen ’em! Not only seen ’em, but 
I got a line on some this morning. 
Was just going to call you up.” He 
said all this in a whisper, and when 
I asked him if he had a cold, or some- 
thing, he quickly put his forefinger 


to his lips to indicate silence, then 
motioned me to follow him, tiptoeing 
as he made his way into an adjoining 
room. Arriving there, he closed the 
door and locked it. 

“Better stop up the keyhole, Frank,” 
I said, at a loss to know the why- 
for of all this quietness. ‘‘They might 
fly thru it and get in here and eat 
us up. What’s the idea, anyhow, of 
acting like this?’’ 

He didn’t answer me but went on 
tiptoeing across the room. He was 
going in the direction of his locker, 
and as our town is prohibition I 
thought I had at last fathomed his 
queer actions. But no, he was going 
to pull down the shade. 

“You’ve heard of the ovis canaden- 


sis, the ovis Stonei, the ovis canaden- 


” 


sis cremnobates, and the —. 

“Now cut it. Frank!’ I said. ‘Yes, 
I’ve heard of all those woolly animals, 
but what has that to do with a goose- 
duck ?”’ 

“That’s just the point, Doc; the 
gooseduck is more valuable, and as 
a rule harder to get than are those 
sheep. Only once in a lifetime does a 
man see a gooseduck. Why, years pass 
sometimes without even hearing of 
one.”’ 

I patted dear old Frank on the 
back for, after all, he is a good sports- 
man. He had never lied to me, and 


I had been out with him so many 
times that I had learned to know 
when he was serious and when not. 
He was never more serious than now. 

And to think of this opportunity 
coming to one’s door, as it were; not 
an hour’s ride for a shot at the scarc- 
est of all game birds. 

Hustling into our shooting togs, 
we went after Franks “bug.” Now, 
I think Frank’s ‘“‘bug’’ deserves hon- 
orable mention. He had just finished 
building it that morning. The chassis 
having been derived from a car made 
in Detroit of the model 1910, and the 
body from the outside wrapper of a 
box of hardware from Simmons & 
Co., it was, or would seem to be the 
ideal sort of car for a couple of 
sports to do their hunting in. 

“Give her a_ spin, Doc,” Frank 
called to me as he jumped in and ad- 
justed the spark and gas. I gave her 
the necessary spin, then listened 
spellbound to a correct imitation of a 
southern charivari as the different 
parts connected with one another 
while trying to do their bit. 

“Are we off?’’ I asked. No, we 
weren’t off. A few sputters and we 
would go. Frank was blowin’ her 
out. 

“Crank her again, Doc, she’ll go 
next time.” I got out and cranked 
her again. The howitzers outdid the 
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light artillery, the tank boomed at 
the battery, the infantry and tingle of 
bayonets rattled discernibly. Then I 
jumped in and tucked the laprobe 
close about me. 

“Let me get out and crank her, 
Doc. Maybe she’ll go next time.” 

“Yep, you can crank her,’ I said. 
“Hate to deprive myself of the pleas- 
ure, but bein’ as it’s you—.”’ 

Rattle-te-bang! We were off. 
Frank had left her in gear and I did- 
n’t savvy the “bug.” Being an agile 
athlete, my old partner swung aboard 
and soon we rounded a corner, and I 
was on my way to my first gooseduck 
hunt. 

The gooseducks had been seen in a 
pot-hole out in the scab-rock country. 
There were about a dozen. The farm- 
er who told us about them (and he 
gave us his word that he had not 
mentioned the fact to another soul) 
said that while taking a road cross- 
country he had run onto them and 
had gotten out of his buggy and 
slipped up behind a boulder to get a 
better They were gooseducks, 
he was He had seen goose- 
ducks years before and remembered 
their peculiar markings. 

With this pot-hole, and the nearest 
and best way to get to it clearly in 
mind, we pushed the ‘‘bug”’ for all 
she was worth. Rarely did we speak, 
intent were we on getting there. 
Personally, I was afraid to divert 
Frank’s mind from his business in 
hand, and he seemed to be satisfied 
to let matters stand as they were. I’ve 
often heard it said that one couldn’t 
do two things at once, but I’m telling 
you that Frank can both think and 
drive; also I can think and keep my 
mouth shut, both at the same time. 
But had we tried to do three things 
at once, or rather, had Frank tried to 
think, drive, and talk it would have 


view. 
sure. 


sO 


been ‘‘get out and crank her again, 
Doc.”’ Nothing doing! 
Just before we arrived at the 


barbed wire gate that let us into the 
pasture we met the game warden. It 
was a case here of talk or stop, so 
we talked and then stopped. 

‘Now what do you suppose the law 
is on gooseducks?”’ Frank asked. 

“Being as I am new in the goose- 
duck business I’ll ask you that ques- 
tion,’ I said. I looked back and saw 
that the game warden was watch- 
ing us. 

“Get out and crank her, Doc.’’ 

I knew Frank well enough to know 
that he was going to take a chance. 
That decisive, cut-and-dried tone al- 
Ways means, forward march! So I 
got out and cranked her, thereby 
drawing the game warden’s attention 
to us again. He had slowed down 
perceptibly since passing us, and 


though I didn’t hint it to Frank I had 
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a sneaking idea that Mr. Gamewarden 
was going to circle and come back. I 
tried to console myself with the 
thought that if he did come back, 
and there was a law as to gooseducks, 
and we killed some of them our prize 
would be worth far more than the 
measly fine we would be assessed. 
That may sound unsportsmanlike, yet 
who wouldn’t cripple the hen that laid 
the golden egg and take a chance on 
a fine for just the price of killing a 
chicken? 

I opened the gate and we entered 
the arena—I call it an arena because 
of the fact that this scab-rock coun- 
try is the habitat of bulls. I had no 
more than shut the gate and jumped 
in the car when a big curly head ap- 
peared seemingly from nowhere. 
With a challenging bellow and a low- 
ering of his head he came straight 
along the cattle trail which Frank 
was trying to straddle with his ‘‘bug,’’ 
the trail that led to Gooseduck Lake. 
There are only two things in this 
world that I am more afraid of than 
a bull, and that’s two bulls. Yet 
strange though it may seem, it was 
not of myself that I was thinking as 


this plainly-to-be-seen brute was 
slowly heading our way; nor was I 
worrying about Frank; my whole 


thoughts seemed to be centered on 
the “‘bug.’’ Given to picturing things 
out mentally before they happen, as 
I am at times, I was forecasting what 
the results would be should that bull 
suddenly decide to jack up the ‘“‘bug.”’ 

Seeing that there would be a col- 
lision if he continued on the trail, 
Frank shifted to low, and in attempt- 
ing to get over a little ridge along- 
side the trail his engine died. Heav- 
I was mad enough to tear my 


ens! 
old pal to pieces, yet there was no 
time to think of punishment. Some- 
thing must be done quick. 

“Get out and crank her, Doc.” 


Frank said it very calm like. 

“Let me out on your side of the 
ear, Frank, this door over here is 
stuck. I can’t get out.’’ I edged over 
toward Frank and tried to get in un- 
der the wheel, because Mr. Bull was 
now stopped about three feet in front 
of the car, calmly surveying his prey. 

Frank hopped out and slapped the 
brute on the rump, and that animule 
turned and left the trail, moseyed off, 
grazing as he went. Frank cranked 
the car, and strange as it may seem, 
the vibrations from the engine loos- 
ened the door on my side of the car; 
at any rate it opened easily enough 
when a few minutes later we eased 
the car in behind the scab-rock blind 
that protected us from the pot-hole. 

“Now, Doc,” said Frank, whisper- 
ing again, ‘“‘we will get down on our 
bellies and slide to that opening in 
the rocks. And remember that these 












birds are the wisest of all birds; two 
out of every three are always on th: 
lookout. We must have our guns 
pointed ahead of us and just as we 
get our first peep let go with all 
barrels.”’ 

Frank had a double-barrel gun and 
I had a pump, and if I do say it my- 
self, I have been known to fire six 
shots at a single duck, proving, it 
seems to me, that I am a rapid fire 
artist. As we crawled up that rocky 
incline I was determined to get in six 
shots at this bunch of gooseducks and 
possibly hang up a record for myself 
that would stand for all time to come. 
Cautiously we ascended. Frank’s 
eyes looked as big as the bull’s that 
had intercepted us. I was conscious 
of the beating of my carotid arteries 
against the semicircular canals of my 
inner ears; it seemed as if my heart 
had been transplaced, so strongly did 
my ears throb. I found myself grip- 
ping my gun with a feverish grip; my 
whole body was on tension. Yet 
neither of us as much as knocked a 
pebble loose in our ascent to the 
opening, now a little way above us. 
Crouching still lower as we neared 
the top, we cocked our guns, then 
eased our heads a mere fraction of an 
inch at a time, until we could see the 
water at the other side of the pot- 
hole. Not a sign of a gooseduck did 
we see as we came up higher and yet 
a little higher. Then suddenly and 
at the same time we both saw just the 
faintest riffle as our vision neared 
this side of the water; soon there 
were more riffles, then all at once 
the whole bunch, and there were at 
least a dozen, swam straight out into 
our line of vision. They were strung 
out in a beautiful line, and with my 
eye looking down the barrel of my 
pump, waiting for just the first peep 
at them, I cut loose into that pretty 
line shot. In something like one tenth 
of a second I had ejected the empty 
shell and was again looking down the 
blue steel. Frank had not shot, yet 
I was so intent with my own business 
in hand that I had not realized it, un- 
til after he had knocked my gun up 
discharging the second shot into the 
air. 

“What the—!” Gee, but I was 
mad. Already I could see two of them 
flapping their wings on the water and 
knew that they were my meat. But 
now I realized that the others were 
still with us, were in fact slowly pad- 
dling their way across the pond. I 
wondered if Frank had decided that 
they were young gooseducks and was 
going to try and catch them. 

“Down quick!’”’ Frank shouted and 
lay down behind the rocks. 

I stood up. ‘‘What in Sam Hill is 
ailing you, you Chenook Salmon!” I 
asked. 








“Looky at the house over there,”’’ 
pointed. ‘‘See the smoke? See 
he old man in the yard? He’s look- 
ing over this way. Get down low and 
we'll run around this bluff and get 
those two you shot and then beat it.” 
A hazy sort of an idea crossed over 

y gray matter and I ducked. 

Frank ran around and picked up 
one of the birds and I picked up the 
other; then each grabbed a license off 
the “bug” front and back, and lit out 
across the scab-rock; we ran around 
and ducked in behind the rocks and 
we really were traveling fast, because 
the shouts from the old farmer and 
the crack of his number ten grew 
more and more indistinct as we wend- 
ed our way out of the arena. 

I yanked the head off my bird as I 
ran and had him half picked, and to 


my agreeable surprise Frank had 
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been performing thusly also, so by the 
time we reached the gate our birds 
were unrecognizable except by an ex- 
pert gooseduckologist. 

As we hurdled the barbed wire gate 
we saw an automobile anchored about 
one hundred yards distant. Was it 
friend or foe? It was a foe; we rec- 
ognized it as belonging to the game 
warden who had passed us only a few 
minutes before. His car happened to 
be that certain brand that comes from 
Detroit, the same my dear old friend 
Frank knew so well how to drive, and 
as we were in such a dreadful hurry 
we decided after hurriedly putting 
the other fellow in our place, that we 
would not blame him for taking our 
car under the circumstances. Arriv- 
ing at the outskirts of town we left 
the car, and to show our appreciation 
for the game warden’s thoughtfulness 
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left 
goose. 

I phoned Frank last night from 
“somewhere in Idaho” to know how 
things stood. He reported that he 
had squared things with the game 
warden by having the duck cooked 
and sent up to his wife for that eve- 
ning’s meal, with our compliments, 
and as a result he had been invited 
up to eat goose the following day. But 
the farmer had gone over our trail 
and picked up every feather and had 
the evidence dead against me, and he 
would advise me to remain away un- 
til after the first dark night when he 
would slip out and replace the birds. 
In the meantime I am in hiding. Not 
that I mind that so much, but when 
I think of Frank getting in on that 
goose dinner I want to sit me down 
and cry. 


we him one of the birds, the 








Uncle 


“You were saying you had hunted 
a great deal,” I suggested. 

“Yes, I reckon you would call it a 
great deal; used to kill a few deer, 
plenty of turkey and chase foxes when 
they’d get too rampant here-a-bouts. 
Fox chasen is one of the finest sports 
I ever had. 

“T used to keep a dozen houn’s, 
good a dogs as ever put the nose to 
the ground; and run—I wish you 
could have seed ’em. My pack used 
to lead the chase at every roundup in 
these parts. 

“Had one old dog, Lu, that was the 
best cold trailer in the state. Some 
said she could start a trail two days 
old and warm it up, but I’m not 
vouchen’ for that; anyways, she al- 
ways warmed up the trail quick 
aplenty when she struck it. 

“T remember one Thanksgivin’ day 
Sam Smith’s boy, young Sam, come 
out and brought a string of city dogs 

all spotted and fat as fools, and 
boasten how he’d show me a fox 
chase. I never said nothin’, just got 
my dogs and locked ’em up in the 
corn crib and never fed ’em a bite 
that night. We went to bed early so 
as to have an early start next day. 

“That Smith youngster had about 
a dozen dogs, same’s me. 

“Next mornin’ we rolled out way 
‘fore daylight and had breakfast and 
fed our dogs a bit so they wouldn’t 
starve. Sam had one of these bob- 
tailed, blazed-face hosses with stock- 
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Wash on Fox Chasen 


J. W. Clark 


en’ legs; bought him in Indiana. He 
said the daddy of that hoss come 
from a furrin country. Well, we sad- 
dled up, Smith on his bob-tailed hoss 


and I caught my favorite chasen hoss, 
Pete, as wary a litile tow-head of a 
mule as ever throwed a darky. I 
fetched my old horn a few toots and 
the dogs begin to howlin’ and jumpin’ 
Old Pete 


about like sixty. give a 





SAM SMITH’S BOY CAME OUT AND BROUGHT 
A STRING OF CITY DOGS. 


schrooch up like he might add a little 
gayety to the scene, but I soon so- 
bered him with a good chug in the 
ribs with my boot. 

“We were off at good daylight, 
Smith’s hoss lopen along, me and old 
Pete a .trottin’. The dogs run ahead 
a sniffin’ the fine frosty air, and 
every once in awhile a fetchin’ a 


howl. If you want to see a bunch of 
degs shouten happy, just blow a cow 
horn at a pack of fox houn’s. 

“Old Lu was a livin’ then just in 
her prime; she took the lead. We 
went back over there, in yon hills; 
been foxes there ever since I come to 
this country. Fine bluffs fer ’em to 
den in and handy here to my chicken 
roost, you see. We had gone about 
four miles when we heard a ‘wow’ 
from old Lu. My pack began to jine 
in, but ’twas a little cold yet fer ’em 
to open up much. Smith had some 
middlin’ to fair dogs and they soon 
begin to jine in. The track led thru 
some timber tops; suppose Mr. Fox 
had been rabbit. huntin’. We just 
sanchoed along so as not to hurry ’em 
or run over the trail. Must have took 
about an hour to get that track 
straightened out anything like hot. 
We just kept our shirts on and didn’t 
hurry ’em a bit. Long about sun-up, 
when everything was a wakin’ up 
good, we found ourselves up Hutton 
Holler. Tops was always thick up 
there and the sides of that holler are 
straight up and down. 

“Old Lu was a sniffin’ aroun’ and 
a goin’ kindy slow like she smelt a 
mouse, so I told Smith we'd better 
get up on the ridge fer somethin’ was 
a goin’ to happen. 

“We had just about made it up the 
ridge that led over to St. Francis 
about a mile away—when Lu gave a 
howl that made things fairly ring. My 
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pack closed in with her, and Smith’s 
dogs jined in a jiffy. Mr., it seems 
like dogs can talk same as folks; any- 
how, they all run to Lu and in about 
a minute they made off up the head 
of that holler yellin’ like a pack of 
timber wolves in full cry. Pete and 
me beat Smith and the bob-tailed hoss 
to the top of that ridge by a good rod. 
The dogs led up in a circle that 
brought them about a hundred yards 
from us. Must a been an awful hot 
trail. I never seed dogs hustle like 
that before. 

“Mr., do you like paintings? I wish 
I had a picture of that sight, to show 
you. The sun was just barely a peep- 
in’ over the hill, Old St. Francis was 
a windin’ along down below, and 
there come them twenty-odd dogs 
just a yellin’ to her. Wasn’t much 
small timber up in there and the 
ridge lay slantin’-like all the way 
down to the river, save a little bot- 
tom patch about two acres wide. 

“And the music they was a-makin’. 
You ever hear the Hallelujah song 
that they sing fo’ Christmas? My boy 
says it’s the finest song in the world, 
and I reckon he had orter know; I 
spent a thousand dollars on _ his 
schoolin’. Now, I believe them dogs 
must have been about like that song. 
Ben, that’s my boy, says Hallelujah 
means Glory to God; now, them dogs 
said that plain as day. 

“As I was a sayin’, them two dozen 
dogs took down that long slope, kindy 
ranges south like. Some want to 
jump a fox and have a sight race 
from the jump go; but I’d just as 
soon have a hot trail and let the dogs 
arm up good while they catch up. Get 
a hot trail run, and a sight run too, 
you see. This was a mighty hot trail 
and every dog had a fair start. Old 
Lu and her speckled pup run neck 
and neck and the other dogs run 
abreast just a little bit in the rear, 
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save a young dog or two what 
brought up the trail about forty yards 
behind the whole bunch. Smith said 
he never seed a finer start. 

‘‘We turned our stock and rode up 
towards Finley Mount. Old Fox 
started the run in about a five-mile 
circle, and begin to widen out each 
round; so we knew he meant to give 
us a gay chase ’fore he took to the 
close timber. 

“‘Aroun’ and aroun’ they went; the 
two leaders kept a lengthenin’ out till 
the tail end must have been a mile 
behind. Smith’s fat dogs must have 
been a_ gettin’ winded; they kept 
fallen back till every dog he had was 
runnin’ rear. But them sure was 
gritty dogs; they just kept a comin’ 
and a howlin’ like mad fury. Long 
towards quarteren time (9 o’clock) 
the pack took a bee-line towards Hog- 
back Ridge, about six miles away; so 
we whipped up and made for there. 
Mr. Fox begin’ runnin’ circles again. 
Must a thought he would lose the 
pack and then hike for the bluffs. He 
made one switch like he might try 
that, but got into close quarters and 
had to beat it for Hogback again. 

“Smith and I was a comin’ up the 
road that led up by Bill Young’s at 
the foot of Hogback when the pack 
passed us agoin’ thru Young’s mead- 
ow field. My two were still leadin’, 
runnin’ mighty low and not sayin’ 
much. The speckled pup would put 
his nose down about every hundred 
yards and fetch a squeal, Old Lu, 
lookin’ ahead and running like blue 
blazes. My other ten, mostwise, still 
led Smith’s spotted dogs but even 
they were gettin scattered out. Some 
times two would pass abreast and 
then one would pass by himself. 
Smith’s dogs filed in, runnin’ strung 
out just about like that and still be- 
hind. 

“I shore do like to see a pack 


























THEY CIRCLED HOGBACK THERE FOR AN HOUR. 
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get down to business like that 

“Well, sir, they circled Hogback 
there for an hour just around and 
around. The front dogs must have 
been a good two miles ahead. Seemed 
to me there was a circle of dogs all 
the way ’round that hill. We couldn’t 
tell which was head nor which was 
tail. 

“I think bushy-tail must have got 
rattled, too; anyways he run mighty 
close to the tail of the pack. You 
see, he couldn’t go on, and Lu and 
the pup would be nippin’ him behind 
if he stopped, so he just made right 
off down that meadow field ag’in. 
The front dogs got sight just as he 
made for the open. They made a cut 
across and closed in travelin’ like 
greased lightnin’. I thought they 
would sure pick him up, but them 
foxes are the slickest critters that run 
the woods. Reynard didn’t have ten 
yards lead, and was hemmed off from 
the hill, so it was legs or prayers 
with him. Believe me he didn’t take 
no time to pray. He took one look 
back and got down to business. About 
two miles lay between him and our 
little postoffice town. He took a 
straight shoot for town. Must a 
thought of mailin’ a letter to his 
home folks. 

“You see, the dogs hadn’t been in 
sight before, so Mr. Fox hadn’t been 
runnin’ his best yet. But you bet he 
did his darndest across that stretch. 
There wasn’t a ditch, a tree, a brier 
patch or a high fence—we could see 
the whole show. My two dogs were 
first, and the others strung along, 
makin’ a line clear back to the hill. I 
swear to my dying day that was the 
prettiest race I ever saw. Dad and 
I saw a hoss race in Memphis the time 
we came to this country, but that 
weren’t no race like we saw across 
that field. It was a case of run or 
die with Mr. Fox; for the dogs were 
just nippin’ him every jump. A red 
fox is the _ cleanest animal in 
the world—-save a deer—and them 
dogs was built for movin’ too. 

“There wasn’t a stumble, a wobble, 
or reel or nothin’ like that, for Mr. 
Fox showed them clean heels and the 
dogs had to follow suit. Wasn’t much 
barken, either; everything just moved 
like high-geared machinery. The fox 
couldn’t jump quite so far as the 
dogs, but he could put ’em down 
faster, so he held his lead. Just think 
what a weak heart or a soft pair of 
bellowses would have meant. I tell 
you wild animals and dogs must be 
made of good stuff to move like that 
and just keep her up so long. 

“It doesn’t seem possible, but the 
fox made it to town, leastwise 
almost there. He was a goin’ right 
along up the fence by Coleman’s barn 
when he seed a gate open into the 
barn lot. I guess if a little girl had 
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a been there like in the Laddie book 
my gal reads, she’d a turned him in 
the calf stable. But there wasn’t no 
girl there, so he just took a dive 
right thru the stock, scarin’ cows, 
pigs and poultry every which way. 
The dogs didn’t know hardly what to 
do, there was such a mix up. They 
kept on as best they could, but Mr. 
Fox had out-pointed them and had a 
hundred yards to the good when they 
left the lot. He tucked his tail for 
the bluffs. Ahead lay victory, to the 
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rear, two dozen hungry mouths. If 
you ever seed a fox move, now that 
one did. Every ounce of strength and 
every whit of vinegar in his lean car- 
cass was tried on every jump. 

“Old Lu give a yell like her heart 
would break, ’cause she knew what 
that direction spelt. Looked mighty 
bad, and that speckled pup knowed 
it was all over, but they never 
dreamed of quitten. They just about 
laid down to it, they was a goin’ so 
fast, but it wasn’t no use—they was 
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beat. They couldn’t gain an inch. 
When Mr. Fox begin to think of his 
homefolks and bein’ late for dinner 
and all that he wouldn’t give up; he 
just kept a hikin’ ’er fer home. 

“Of course the other dogs filed in 
and we followed up, thinkin’ some- 
thin’ might happen, but ’tweren’t no 
use. Wasn’t long ’til old Lu and the 
pup begin bayin’ long and deep. So 
we knew, Reynard was restin’ quietly 
in the home of his fathers. His barn- 
yard trick had won.” 


Stalking and Killing a Big Buck 


“Come out to the ranch some day, 
Roy, an’ I’ll show you a deer,” Ben 
had said. Forty years, as a kid 
would-be broncho stopper, then as a 
full-fledged puncher and now as 
ranch owner, he has ridden the 
Freezeout and Shirley country. And 
so the prospects were pleasant to 
think about. But being still in the 
apprentice stage of the banking game, 
and having used up all my vacation 
time in the Sierra Madres south of 
Rawlins with Mrs. Painter, my time 
for deer hunting in the fall of 1916 
was limited. I could have only a 
week-end trip, but I had heaps of faith 
in Ben Watkins and my old Maud. 
Maud is my .405 Winchester, whom 
I bought before I knew her heel 
power and named after the mule that 
used to kick old Si thru the Sunday 
funny papers. She always disables 
what she hits, be it in front or behind, 
be it rabbit, prairie dog, deer or 
gunner, 

Two hours after the bank closed 
on a certain Saturday I got under 
way, the rifle on my back and a 
Brownie bobbing against my side. Six- 
teen winding, ravine-following miles 
lie between Hanna, Wyo., and Ben’s 
ranch at the confluence of Trouble- 
some Creek and the Medicine Bow 
River, Several heavy snowfalls made 
those miles seem extra long to me 
that afternoon and evening. But it 
isn’t as hard a hike as that up Pike’s 
Peak, or from Walcott to the top of 
Elk Mountain, so I didn’t worry. By 
hiking hard and running down the 
hills, and by catching two rides along 
the way I was able to get there just 
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as Mr. and Mrs. Watkins were finish- 
ing their evening meal. No planning 
was necessary. ‘‘We’ll ride up on 
Bald Mountain in the morning. If 
they aint there, I don’t know where 
they are,” was all the deer hunting 
plan Ben had or needed. 

A lantern’s ray came thru my win- 
dow before any signs of dawn, and I 
was soon up, helping where I could 
with the morning chores. A slightly 
clouded sky and light wind threat- 
ened our sport, but by 8:30 we were 
on our way. Northeast we rode five 
or six miles, across sage brush flats 
and over the barren foothills to the 
mountain. We skirted its base a 
mile or two, looking for sign of deer 
going out to the river bottoms for 
winter. Finding none, we turned to 
the mountain, and leaving our horses 
went afoot up a great cafion. I usual- 
ly kept a pace behind Ben; I wanted 
him to hunt as he hunts alone be- 
cause he knew the country better, was 
a better and more experienced shot, 
and because he who hunts alone 
hunts easiest, freest and best. Bald 
Mountain is nowhere heavily tim- 
bered, and in this cafion were only 
scattered deer coverts. From the bed 
up the sloping north side clear to the 
mountain top we had a good view. 
We kept on the south rim, much low- 
er, and occasionally walked to its 
edge to look straight down into the 
quaking aspens along the cafion’s bed. 
We went up a mile or more before we 
found tracks, and they were so wind- 
blown that we could not tell whether 
they went up ahead of us or down to 
the east. However, good thickets of 


quakers and pines appeared above us 
and we could hunt up the wind, so 
up we toiled. Often as we were about 
to go over a ridge we stopped just 
under its top to get our wind and 
steady our nerves. Then Ben would 
tell me of other hunts in these moun- 
tains; how under that ridge he and 
his brother Joe had tried to rope a 
bighorn; how on the sidehill up Dif- 
ficulty Creek from the Beermug 
ranch he once killed outright twelve 
antelope and wounded two others, in 
twelve shots; how Joe roped a buffa- 
lo out on the flat below us the same 
day Smith killed the owner of the 6P 
outfit. After one such pause we were 
just about to climb over a point when 
Ben leaped ahead, threw a cartridge 
into action and shot before I could 
catch up with him. By the time I 
reached his side the buck he saw was 
gone. It was walking directly toward 
us and was not more than fifty feet 
away when he and Ben saw each oth- 
er in the same instant. He was only 
a jump from cover and he made it 
too quickly for Ben. And so we went 
up and up, detouring down the moun- 
tain to our left or into the cafion on 
our right as we saw good cover. 
Signs were increasing. The sky was 
dull. The wind was just right. The 
snow was everywhere almost knee 
deep, and in drifts five to fifteen feet 
deep. And so the moments passed 
pleasantly, savored with stories of 
range and hunt. 

About 1 o’clock we approached the 
heavier thickets near old Baldy’s 
bulging brow, and about the same 
time I began to wonder where I put 
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the lunch I ate when we first got off 
our horses. Of the many fresh tracks 
we saw, some went south down the 
mountain and we turned that way. 
Fifteen or twenty deer had _ been 
somewhere near during the morning, 
some of which we were sure must 
have been aroused by Ben’s shot. 
Down hill farther we found fresh 
horse and deer tracks close together, 
and remembered we had seen the 
horses running. They had _ been 
frightened by deer or had themselves 
scared the deer away. We found 
shallow draws, sparsely timbered, ex- 
tending down the mountain in paral- 
lels. Into one of these I drifted, Ben 
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gray ghostly shapes, seemingly wafted 
thru space as lightly as windblown 
thistles. Had they run straight away, 
white rumps would have made good 
targets! The trees were so close to- 
gether and so well needled that I had 
no chance for real aim. In shorter 
time than I am telling of it I put the 
sight on a buck just as he was dis- 
appearing, followed him by guess- 
work the fraction of an instant into 
the sheltering boughs, and banged 
away. It was taking a chance, but 
there was nothing else to do. I have 
killed a few cottontails by shooting 
into the grass where I judged they 
should be running, and once killed a 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS BEAUTIFUL TROPHY ; 


taking the next on the left. I was 
hungry and tired. I had seen no 
deer, and did not thrive on tracks. I 
lost the caution I had 
And so it happened that as I topped a 
little rise ahead of me I was winded 
and nervous from exertion, and total- 
ly unprepared for what I saw below 
150 yards. A quiver of motion 
caught and then a 
was his bed to look at 
me. A companion that might have 
been his twin brother sprang up, and 
the two watched me _ steadily. I 


raised 


used before. 


me 


my eye, big buck 


rising from 


and knew I should 
seconds passed while 
I considered a tree rest shot or a shot 
the knee. But small interven- 
trees would hide the deer if I 
crouched or sat. I must blaze 

And that’s all I did. Maud 
and kicked, and the _ deer 
out of sight, to reappear 
from cover of a pine for an instant, 
running broadside. In desperation I 
tried to on one of those 


the rifle, 
miss. Several 
from 
ing 

away 
offhand! 
roared 

wheeled 


get a bead 


SPREAD, 35% IN. 

mountain grouse I could not see as 
it whirled behind a heavily-leaved as- 
pen. And so without reasoning I 
took a scratch shot at the buck, point- 
ing the rifle where I thought he 
should be. 

Gloomily I stumbled down to where 
they had first jumped. The trail 
swerved sharply to the right, down- 
hill. “Might as well follow ’em, 
they’re going my direction,’ thought 
I. So down I went. A few yards be- 
low I found a spot of blood! And 
where Maud draws blood she does 
considerable damage! Hunger and 
fatigue left me. The snow was so 
deep and the day so still that I knew 
I had my deer somewhere ahead—I 
could trail him four hours before 
dark if need be. In that moment I 
remembered how all one day, on 
Green Mountain seven years before, I 
had climbed and trotted on the trail 
of a bull elk. From 8 in the 
morning till sundown I chased that 
I never saw him, but I still 


big 


old boy. 





believe I worried him.* That wasn’t 
very good headwork, but it’s great 
for your legs. And so I knew I could 
give a wounded deer a hard chase. 

The trail was easy to follow in th 
snow. More and more blood was 
spilled. But hurt as he was, he mad 
amazing leaps thru drifts. He went 
clear over a slanting rock that I hit 
with both feet. They shot off some- 
where and I came down on the back 
of my neck, Maud atop the heap. | 
saw all the stars, some not yet cata- 
loged, and others to which I gave 
names not at all according to astrol- 
ogy. On I went, but with a fresh and 
well-develoyed bump of caution. I 
walked slower and quieter, hoping to 
end the chase by a stalk. A hundred 
yards from where I struck the trail I 
found him, lying up against a dead 
tree, his head high, looking squarely 
at me. He was the length of a lariat 
from me. I gave him no chance for 
further escape. Down on one knee [I 
went, picked out a spot directly in 
front of the left shoulder where less 
meat would be mussed up, and turned 
loose another of Maud’s kicks. The 
big head flopped into the _ snow, 
crumpling over a broken neck, and 
the hunt was over. The ground was 
somewhat uneven for fancy steps, but 
I held a little war dance anyhow, just 
as I did over my first coyote down on 
the Colorado plains and as I did 
about my only bobcat in one of the 
cafions of Mt. Steele on the Platte. 
For this was my second deer, and the 
biggest I ever saw alive or dead. He 
had seventeen points. Each antler at 
a distance of half a foot from the 
head was seven inches in circumfer- 
ence, and so massive thruout that the 
distance between the main tips, 35% 
inches, seemed an over’ measure- 
ment. His searred face told of many 
a battle. The bullet that first stopped 
him had gone thru the lower part of 
the left hip, then thru the stomach 
and on out without touching.a bone. 
The small intestines protruded about 
six inches from a hole the size of a 
quarter. With a lighter run I might 
have made a bigger hole and stopped 
him sooner, or might have given him 
less of a shock and not stopped him 
as quickly. The softnose did not 
seem to mushroom, as it tore no great 
gap where it came out. Ben heard 
the celebration and was soon with 
me. “Why, that’s a reg’lar elk!” 
“Yep,” sez I, “the granddaddy of all 
the deer in the Freezeouts.’’ He was 
too heavy for us to lift, and so we 
dragged him to the foot of the moun- 
tain, loaded a saddle horse, and were 
home for supper. Which is not so 
bad for a weekend trip. 


Note.—We had the pleasure of seeing 
this magnificent head while being 
mounted at the taxidermist’s in Denver. 
We measured it and, as we remember it 
now, the spread was as Mr. Painter has 
stated, 35% inches.—Editor. 


























Single Hooks or Gangs? 


A writer in New York City went on 
record recently with a diatribe as- 
sailing with force and fervor the arti- 
ficial minnow, by and at large, his 
condemnation having as its argument 
that the ganghook is a system of vir- 
tual assassination, that it is cruel be- 
yond name and that it is the most 
unsportsmanlike appliance to be had 
on the market; also that no angler 
“with any respect for himself or the 
fish’? would ever be found guilty of 
using such a murderous tool. His ar- 
ticle goes on at length and further 
assails the artificial minnow, and 
says that he can thank God that he 
has never used one of them, and fur- 
ther that he never will. The gang- 
hooks are to him the personification 
of devilment soaring over devilment 
and the sooner they are done away 
with the better, and the more hu- 
mane. I am stating just a few of the 
allusions so that you can get the root 
idea. I think I have covered the 
ground in the above references. This 
writer, who belongs to the oldtime 
school of anglers (Kit Clarke is his 
name), is drastic in his belaying crit- 
icism of the murderous ganghooks, as 
he calls them, but offers as a relief 
from these murderous ganghooks 
such a thing as live bait, mice min- 
nows, worms and frogs to be used, 
let us believe, on single hooks. 

To leave this aggregation of con- 
densed foolishness go by without a 
reply would be unseemly. And I am 
therefore rounding up some of the 
facts of the situation as it really is, 
thus offering this oldtime angler a 
few pointers that he be wise to 
think over before further hastily 
breaking into print. This writer op- 
erates along the idea that a single 
hook is more humane than the gang- 
hook. That argument is not a new 
one by a great deal but it is one of 
the most idiotic of the whole crew. 
It is proposed by thoughtless humani- 
tarians who become fanatical about 
the subject of fishing—cranks who 
fish little and talk more. Mostly talk, 
yy the way. We note, for instance, 
that various states thruout the coun- 
try are adopting the use of the single 
ook, in that they believe that the 
ise of a single hook will conserve the 
fish supply and make the process of 
ish capture more humane. I do not 
now know how many states there are 
having this law, but the single hook is 
n force in many places. The whole 
tate of Maine has adopted this meas- 
ire. If artificial minnows are used 
they must have only one hook each. 
In some places three hooks connected 
together in the form of a gang, or a 
treble, is considered as one hook. But 
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the really, truly single hook is used 
exclusively in some states. And the 
ganghooks are forbidden; a fine is 
imposed if the fisherman is caught 
using them. One writer in an open 
criticism of laws such as this has 
said: 

“They seem to have felt that a fish 
would suffer much more. acutely 
when caught on a ganghook than on 
a single hook. This might be true 
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if a fish were hooked in the same po- 
sition with each style of hook—but 
they are not. It is seldom when fish- 
ing with a set of treble hooks that a 
fish is hooked anywhere but in the 
hard, callous part of the mouth, for 
the simple reason that the hook must 
be struck in a certain precise posi- 
tion for the fish to swallow the com- 
plete set of hooks. Whereas, in using 
the single hook, it being small and 
easily swallowed, a fish will almost 
invariably be hooked in the gullet; 
this, of course, applying to a baited 
hook and not a fly. In this respect 
alone the single hook is murderous. 
The fact that a fish fights in a more 
feeble manner when hooked in the 
gullet than in the mouth goes to 
prove that they must suffer more 
pain. Consequently, the single-hook 
law could not have emanated from a 
true humanitarian viewpoint. Prob- 
ably it originated thru a vague idea 
that it would tend to conserve the 
fish supply. But does it? Has a fish 
any chance at all when hooked in the 
gullet? Nowadays a great many fish- 
ermen fish simply for the sport it af- 
fords, replacing all fish taken. Under 
these conditions, a large number of 
the fish are apt to die when hooked 


in the gullet with a single hook, 
whereas if they were hooked on a 
bait surrounded with sets of gang 


hooks, as most of the modern bass 
baits are, they would be hooked light- 
ly in the callous part of the mouth 
and suffer very little or none at all 
when replaced in the water.” 

The above very carefully 
the ground. There can be no doubt 
as to the fact that the ganghook is 
the most humane. This I have prov- 
en conclusively to myself time and 
again. Not only that, but I go so far 
as to say that the artificial minnow 
with few gangs (or one 
gang) on its person is one of the 
most recommendable and sportsman- 
like appliances that one can _ use. 
Upon that argument I stand to meet 
all comers. The use of live bait on 
the single hook always allows of the 
possibility of the fish swallowing it. 
In other words, it is possible for the 
fish to get it in his mouth and get it 
down, at least as far as the gullet. 
And the fish that is hooked in the 
gullet you might kill then 
and there, whether of legal size or not, 
for it will not live. Now take for 
instance in the case of the live frog 
on the weedless hook. The bass gen- 
erally seizes it with tremendous force 
and as he runs with it he gets it 
down. It is all done so swiftly that 
it is impossible to set the hook before 
it’s down in the gullet. Where is the 


covers 


of today 


as well 
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gain, in the name of humanity, there? 
There absolutely is none. In using 
worms this is also true. 

But let us look at the case of the 
artificial minnow. The fish seizes 
this from the side and amidships, or 
across the center. It is large enough 
so that it is quite impossible to get 
it down before the hooks are set by 
the angler, the result being that the 
fish in 99 cases out of 100 is caught 
in the cartilage of the mouth, and if 
the fish is below legal size, or if you 
wish to discard it thru the reason of 
fishing solely for the sport, you can 
really do so without the least hurt in 
the world to the fish. The cartilage 
around a fish’s mouth has no more 
feeling for pain than my shoe tongue. 
This is a point of leadership scored 
for the ganghooks over all. the live 
bait forms. As the aforementioned 
writer has truly said: 

“We must admit that the bait cov- 
ered with hooks set close to the body 
is the only one that gives a fish a fair 
chance for his life. The hooks, to 
prevent fouling each other, must be 
set close to the body, preventing the 
fish from seizing any one of them be- 
yond the extreme point.” 

I go so far as to admit that there 
is no possibility of the fish ever get- 
ting the artificial minnow anywhere 
near the gullet, let alone going in so 
far that a gang would lodge in the 
throat. But I have known cases 
where the ganghooks have lodged, 
sideways, outside the fish’s mouth, 
and a gang has fastened in the gills, 
thus ruining the fish, should I have 
desired to let it go. But I hardly re- 
call one instance where, using an ar- 
tificial minnow either of few gangs, 
one gang, or many gangs, where I 
have hurt the fish so that it would 
not have lived. This is a plain state- 
ment of facts, pure and simple. But 
in the use of live bait I can say that 
half of the time, at least, the fish has 
been ruined, either caught in the gul- 
let, or the hook has injured the gills. 
The chances of holding a captured 
fish as between the single hook and 
the ganghooks, I will say, are ten 
times greater with the single hook. 
Here the fish is caught in the gullet, 
as likely as not, and the fight is taken 
out of him. But if the fish is caught 
with one gang in the skin-portion 
around the mouth he will fight like a 
bulldog, and this tearing around us- 
ually, harmlessly to the fish, widens 
the hole in the skin and at times, 
leaping from water or shaking the 
hook, he loosens it and gets away. 
Which, therefore is the most humane, 
and the most sportsmanlike, the sin- 
gle hook or the gang? We certainly 
have to give the palm to the gang- 
hook. But let us cover another im- 
portant detail, and that regards the 
number of hooks an artificial has. 
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The artificial minnow of years ago 
had hooks upon its person so that it 
fairly bristled. When the fish hit 
one of these unlordly battleships it 
could not move; it was fettered com- 
pletely and came to net like a stick 
of wood. There is some excuse for 
heaping coals and condemnation upon 
such a murderous contrivance, but 
that day has passed. Artificials are 
now used two-thirds of the time, hav- 
ing very few gangs, and the one gang 
idea has gotten so fixed in the minds 
of the angling public that they would 
far rather use the one gang to the 
minnow than three or four. And 
furthermore the manufacturers are 
putting out more and more humane 
baits. The latest Jamison Struggling 
Mouse bait has a pair of double 


hooks. If you only want one double 
hook, thread off the other. It is 
simplicity personified. The Heddon 


Crab Wiggler is the same way, with 
double hooks, and because of its mar- 
velous lifelikeness can hardly be too 
strongly recommended. But it has 
remained for the always ingenious 
South Bend Company to acquire the 
most humane production. They have 
put forth the single hook idea. And 
therein lies an up-to-date invention 
that should not be lost track of. Not 
only is it one of the most sportsman- 
like appliances on the market, but it 
is the one causing the least trouble. 
You can conveniently carry the baits, 
without the hooks on them, in any 
number, in your pockets. You keep 
the patented single hooks, with their 
snap-device, in a box. When you are 
ready to fish, you simply snap on one, 
two or three hooks as you desire, and 
in just what position on the minnow 
that you think will be the most dead- 
ly. Nothing could be more efficient 
and sportsmanlike than this, and yet, 
presumably, just because Kit Clarke 
hates artificial minnows he would 
also brand these. Nothing could be 
more incongruous. 

The use of one gang hook on a 
minnow (that is, three hooks welded 
in one) is now used everywhere. I 
have used this idea for years, and I 
will say that if you know how a bass 
strikes an artificial you would have 
more luck using one gang, and more 
sport, than if you used three or four. 
Let me quote the writer I have al- 
ready given space to, since his article 
is so advanced that to pass it by 
would be unjust. He says: 

“The expert will not use the bait 
rigged up as it comes from the fac- 
tory, but changes the hooks as soon 
as bought, lacing them in positions 
where they know the fish will strike 
the bait. The tyro soon learns that 


it will not do to place a single gang 
in haphazard fashion on the bait, and 
the loss of a few fish makes him un- 
derstand what spot the hook must be 





in to hook every fish that comes at 
it. And once learned it becomes a 
much more deadly, humane and ef- 
ficient bait than any of those that are 
covered with six or seven sets of 
hooks, as many baits are.” 

But the above writer does not tel} 


where that gang should be. I will 
give my careful findings, running 
over years of active fishing. A bass 


will hit a bait amidships, as I have 
said, but many times hits it from be- 
neath, darting upward. One is there- 
fore not unwise to discard all but 
one gang, and that gang may be a 
belly gang or a side gang, one or the 
other. If you discard all the gangs, 
leaving only a trailer, or tail gang, 
your chances of success are min- 
imized greatly. Unless as in the case 
of the bucktail baits, where a bunch 
of colored hair masks the tail gang, 
the fish is liable to hit the most at- 
tractive part, usually the bucktail, 


and is caught as a result. I have al- 
ways. strongly recommended _ the 
small-bodied, bucktail combination 


baits which have the single gang for 
a trailer. Both the Heddon and the 
South Bend company put out this 
type. I have never found them want- 
ing. And furthermore, the -caught 
fish fight when caught on the single 
gang, in no way hung up, or fettered, 
but are allowed every chance possible 
of escaping—and unless the angler is 
careful, and keeps a taut line, they 
will do this. 

As for Mr. Clarke’s offering live 
bait as a relief from the “barbarous 
ganghooks,” I fail to see here anything 
is gained. If the artificials are rightly 
used, and expertly, they are far bet- 
ter than live bait. If you can see 
anything humane in jabbing an inno- 
cent frog thru the head, and casting 
it around alive on the hook, or of 
hooking on a live mouse, well, then all 
I can say is, you see it different than 
I do. As a matter of fact, the case 
should be reversed. Condemnation 
should be heaped on the cruel live 
bait system instead of the highly 
sportsmanlike artificial minnows, 
which are today to be had in such a 
modification in hook forms. In fact, 
thousands are throwing aside the 
murder of frogs and are turning to 
artificials because the day has passed 
when one can shout that artificials 
are too many-hooked, and therefore 
inhumane. Only the man of minute 
knowledge of the subject flings forth 
his ill-timed criticisms along this 
line. I am more and more abandon- 
ing the live bait form of fishing and 
more and more adopting the inani- 
mate minnows, thus living up to the 
higher edicts of sportsmanship. 

The above defense is offered by 
one who has used artificials for a great 
number of years, and believes that 
the charges prefered by Kit Clarke 
should not go unanswered. 











An Idaho Goat Hunt 


On the 24th of November, the eve- 
ning before Thanksgiving, it was 
cold and disagreeable outside. The 
newly-fallen snow was dancing up 
and down the street and around the 
corners to the tune of a stiff old 
northern wind which whistled down 
the stove pipe and made the windows 
rattle the accompaniment. The 
bright light shining from my office 
windows was therefore unusually in- 
viting, and so it happened that one 
by one the fellows dropped in to sit 
by my warm fire and smoke, and tell 
of the turkey shoot that day, and the 
part they had played in it. 

One had spent seven dollars and 
hadn’t won a turkey, another had 
spent four bits and had two. And so 
we sat and laughed, and talked, and 
told stories of hunts past and hunts 
contemplated. 

After some bantering the boys 
pinned me down to a promise to write 
a story of a goat hunt that we had 
that fall, so here goes: 

Well, to begin with, Dr. Good, Jim 
Jones and I had planned for a month 
or two to go goat hunting, just as we 
are planning now on that bear and 
lion hunt next spring. We had the 
day all set and everything arranged 
long before hand. Finally the day 
before we were to start came, so we 
got together and fixed up all the lit- 
tle details and decided to start the 
next day af‘ noon. At noon the next 
day, which was the 16th day of Octo- 
ber, these clothes we have on had 
been gladly thrown aside for our 
flannel shirts, khaki pants, hob- 
nailed boots, etc. The blankets were 
rolled in the tarpaulin and strapped 
to the rear of my car, the tank was 
full of gas, the radiator full of water, 
the engine full of oil, and in fact 
everything was in tip-top shape for a 
pleasant trip. Tho we had decided 
not to hunt with the dogs, we thought 
it best to take them. So at noon, Dr. 
Good and I, old Spiven the hound, 
and Mike the airedale, loaded into 
the car and off we started, headed 
for the highest peaks in central 
Idaho. 

That night at 11 o’clock after fix- 
ing two blowouts, we rolled into the 
town of Paterson. To our surprise and 
sorrow, we learned that Jim Jones, 
whom we were to meet here, had gone 
on into the mountains three days be- 
fore. We were unable to understand 
why he had gone on ahead, but felt 
that he had done so for some good 
reason, 

The news threw a wet blanket over 
our plans, for we were more than 
anxious to get to hunting. We learned 
iater, though, that he was expected 
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back the next day, which was Sunday. 
This bit of news again lifted our hopes 
and we at once set about making 
preparations for an early start in the 
morning, trusting that we would meet 
Jim on his way in. 

At day-break Sunday morning we 
had breakfast, and the big black 
mule, which we had brought in from 
the range, was packed to the limit. Off 
we started up the cafion. Uriah Wells, 
an old-timer of the place, and a bet- 
ter fellow you never met, gladly vol- 
unteered to guide us until we met 
Jim. He, leading the pack mule, led 
the way, while Dr. Good and I 
brought up the rear. The dogs, eager 
for a hunt, which they were to be de- 
nied, ran and _ sniffed about and 
seemed to enjoy it as much as our- 
selves. Leisurely we picked our way. 
The great mountain walls on either 
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’Twas one of the “‘ghost cities of the 
West.” 

Our path led on up the cafion. 
From time to time we stopped and 
listened. Not a sound came to us but 
the babbling of the crystal stream at 
our feet and the murmur of the gen- 
tle breeze in the pines overhead. 
Once we jumped a bobcat, but our ri- 
fles were in the pack on the mule’s 
back, and ere we had time to think 
he had slid up over the rocks and was 
safely out of harm’s way. Suddenly 
we heard the twigs cracking ahead 
of us. As we stopped, I slid the rifle 
from the pack and stood in readiness. 
Closer and closer the sounds came. 
“A buck,” I thought, as I waited, and 
then Jim appeared from around a 
rock into the open, leading his pack 
horse, upon which he had strapped a 
fine four-point buck. Now, indeed, 

















PACKED FOR GOAT HUNTING. 


side rose to a towering height. The 
rushing stream at our feet was frozen 
in places, and this we had to cross fre- 
quently, jumping from rock to rock, 
as our way led up the cafion. We 
passed a place where the mountain 
walls were farther apart and there 
was quite a valley. Here there had 
once been a mining town of perhaps 
600 or 700 people. Electric lights had 
lit the town, a water works had been 
established and things had been quite 
modern. Here men and women had 
fought with nature, trying to tear a 
living from her breast. Children had 
romped and played, but now all was 
quiet. The houses, or many of them, 
were gone. Those that remained 
were unkept and caved in. No merry 
faces appeared at the windows as we 
passed by. No sounds of laughter, 
no life anywhere; all was quiet. 


we were glad, for things had turned 
out as we had hoped they would. 

After cutting a hind quarter from 
the deer for camp meat, we left Uriah 
to return to town with Jim’s horse 
and the rest of the deer, while Jim 
turned back with us. 

At about dusk we came to an open 
space at the edge of the stream, which 
was surrounded by great pines. Here 
we pitched camp, for we could go no 
farther with the mule, Our Dlan- 
kets we spread upon a thick bed of 
pine needles. A fire was started and 
as the venison and spuds fried, and 
coffee simmered, we sat and talked 
of the possibilities of the morrow. 
Sleep comes readily to a happy mind 
and tired body. Hardly had we slept, 
it seemed, before Jim called break- 
fast. 

As the kissed the 


sun snow- 
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mountain peaks, we slung 
our rifles across our shoulders and 
started out single file, Jim leading. 
Our path followed an old Indian trail 
for about two miles, a trail that had 
been blazed some forty years ago 
when the country was wilder even 
than now. Then we left the main 
cafion and started up a branch which 
was much steeper and more difficult 
traveling. Traveling is hardly the 
word to use. It was more a case of 
crawling. We fought and tore our 
way thru underbrush and down tim- 
ber. We crawled over great bould- 
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we crawled on our hands and knees 
to the very summit of the ridge and 
laid down. From here we could see 
the cafion on either side. The one 
we had ascended seemed almost im- 
passable, and I wondered how we 
would get back. The cafion on the 
other side was even worse. A beauti- 
ful little lake, probably a hundred 
feet across, nestled in a little flat and 
reflected the colored peaks above. 
From it the water wound its way for 
a few yards and then went bounding 
over a precipice to its bed, 300 or 400 
feet below. A little farther it again 
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AN IDAHO GOAT. 


around them and between them. 
At last we gained the open, only to 
find a gulch filled with huge blocks 
of stone, which had rolled down from 
the mountain sides, and back of this 
rose a mountain of fine, loose slide 
We kept moving. Slipping, 
sliding and stumbling, we worked our 
way. Frequently we rested and each 
time as we stopped and looked back, 
the great view below, with its ragged 
peaks, and dark, deep gulches, wid- 
ened out a little more. 
Finally we gained the 
here we rested long, 
were getting close. 


ers, 


rock. 


ridge, and 
for Jim said we 
After the rest 


splashed its way over a towering cliff 
and here lost itself to our view. While 
I was taking all this in, Jim had been 
busy otherwise. ‘‘Look,” he _ said, 
pointing to the lake beyond. ‘‘Do you 
see those goats?” ‘‘Goats,’’ I whis- 
pered; ‘“‘where?’’ and looking in the 
direction he pointed, I could see some 
white objects which I thought were 
patches of snow. “No,” said Jim, 
“those are goats.’ ‘‘Look closely; 
see, they are slightly yellow, while 
the snow is pure white.” I looked 
again and even as I did so, I could see 
one of the spots move. I felt my 
heart give a bound, and it struggled 





to break its way thru my chest; the 
hot blood rushed thru my body. 

We laid our plans of attack, or | 
should say, Jim did. He and I wer 
to follow the ridge, keeping on the 
side opposite the goats, until we wer 
behind them. Dr. Good was to re- 
main where we were, and as we start 
ed firing, Jim said those we let get 
away would come in Good’s direction 
and he could get his. So leaving Good 
we started out. Higher and higher 
we climbed as we followed the ridge 
Just as we gained the very top my 
heart sank, for the ridge dipped some 
three hundred feet and then rose 
again to a point even higher than we 
were now. I felt that I could never 
make it, but Jim encouraged me, and 
I, determined to go where he led, fol- 
lowed him. 

We were about a hundred yards 
from the very top, when suddenly Jim 
threw himself flat upon a rock and I, 
always on the lookout, did likewise. 
‘Look,’ he whispered. And as I 
looked in the direction he pointed, | 
was amazed to see, not more than 
three hundred yards from us, seven 
goats, sharply defined against the 
blue sky, traveling at an angle away 
from us. On the very ridge they ran, 
totally unconscious of our presence. 
Occasionally one would turn and play- 
fully bunt his neighbor. ‘Shall we 
nail ’em,’’ I whispered, eager to drop 
the big fellow in the lead. “No,’’ said 
Jim, “if we shoot it will scare the 
other band and Good won’t get a shot. 
They are going to that” basin over 
there,’”’ he continued, ‘‘and if we do 
not have luck today we will get into 
them tomorrow.’”’ So we laid and 
watched them as they ran along the 
ridge. Turning, they followed a 
ridge leading into the basin where 
Jim had pointed. Down they went, 
always on the run, over places where 
a man could never follow. 

As they passed out of view we 
started on our way again. On gain- 
ing the top we found the ridge so 
sharp that we almost had to straddle 
it to keep from rolling to the depths 
below. This we followed for some 
600 yards and then swung to the 
right in a great circle. Carefully we 
walked, for we were drawing closer 
and closer. In my endeavor to be 
quiet I dropped far behind Jim, who 
was silently and swiftly getting over 
the ground. Afraid to call to him, I 
picked up a small stone and threw it 
at him. Fortunately it struck his 
back and fell to the ground noisless- 
ly. He stopped, and as I drew close 
to him I whispered that I must rest. 
My knees were shaking and my hands 
trembled. I felt that I would miss 
my mark, in case I got a shot, and I 
could see my goat running away. But 
we were not to wait longer than a 








roment, for Jim said the goats would 
wind us, for there was a slight breeze 
blowing in their direction. 

Suddenly as we came to the edge of 
a cliff, some twenty feet high, I saw 
Jim’s rifle raise to his shoulder and 
at the same time I raised mine. As 
I drew a bead on a fine big goat, 
some hundred yards distant, Jim’s 
rifle cracked and I saw the effect of 
the ball as it plowed into the white 
hair of the creature’s chest. ‘Dead 
goat,’ I thought as I swung my aim 
upon another standing on a_ sharp 
point, some twenty yards farther. I 
felt my hands tremble, but pulled the 
trigger. The ball sped true to the 
mark and tore a great hole in his 
shoulder. Over the cliff some sixty 
feet high he fell and rolled down a 
long slide rock slope. Again Jim’s 
rifle cracked, and following the di- 
rection of his aim, I saw the bullet 
strike fire on the very edge of a rock, 
from behind which a goat was com- 
ing. Again his gun spoke and I saw 
the goat stagger. Fearing that he 
would get away, Jim drew down upon 
him again and fired. His hind legs 
gave way and a bright red spot ap- 
peared in the middle of his back, just 
above the coupling. With a final ef- 
fort he tried to stand, but his front 
legs crumpled under him and he 
toppled over the cliff. Running, fall- 
ing, slipping and sliding, I hurried 
down to where he was. I found him 
at the edge of another cliff, partly 
wedged in between two rocks. Fear- 
ing that he would fall again and 
break his horns, I grabbed him by 
them and tried to pull him up. But 
he straightened his front legs and I 
was helpless. So bracing my feet I 
sat there holding him waiting for the 
end to come. As I looked into those 
beautiful deep brown eyes so filled 
with suffering, my heart went out to 
him, and I could not help but feel 
sorry. For a moment I forgot that I 
was glad, and as I watched the light 
in his eyes slowly fade as his warm 
life’s blood dripped from his mortal 
wounds and colored scarlet red the 
white snow, I felt sorry that I could 
not give back to him his life and free- 
dom and let him once more enjoy 
both in this rugged world of his 
where God had placed him. As he 
died and his muscles relaxed I tied a 
rope, which I carried, about his neck 
and dragged him up and around the 
rock, then slid him down the slide 
rock slope. Here we put the two to- 
gether and took the picture. 

Our thoughts then turned to the 
wounded one which had been hit 
first. We could hear Good yelling to 
us from the ridge high above, but 
were unable to understand what he 
said. We followed the wounded 


goat’s trail by an occasional drop of 
blood, but could not get sight of him. 

Returning to the dead goats, I start- 
ed to skin them, and had just finished 
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the job when Good and Jim came up. 
Good had watched the wounded goat 
for some distance and had tried to 
holler to us his position. Seeing that 
he could not make us_ understand, 
he decided to come down, and got 
down only to find that the goat had 
gone up the trail and had _ passed 
within ten feet of where he waited, 
just as Jim had _ said he _ would. 
As Jim was suffering considerably 
from two broken ribs which he had 
sustained ten days previously, and 
Good was suffering from pain in his 
chest sustained by falling out of a 
hay loft after returning from his most 
successful deer hunt, just two weeks 
before, it fell to me to take care of 
the hides. So I threw the big one 
over my shoulder, together with the 
head, and we started towards camp, 
leaving the smaller one until the next 
day. 

How we ever got from that place is 
beyond me. Good and I thought it 
best to go down the cafion we were 
in, rather than climb back up over 
the ridge and go down the one we 
came up. Tho Jim objected at first, 
stating that we could never make it, 
he finally consented. We followed 
the stream I had observed from the 
ridge above. We worked our way 
down over cliff after cliff, until at 
last we came to the last one. This 
was the worst of all, and when we 
succeeded in getting down it was al- 
most dark. 

At 11 o’clock that night we heard 
the dogs barking and a moment later 
we stumbled into camp, too tired to 
speak. We rested, then built a fire, 
and while the supper was cooking, we 
heated some canned soup to the 
steaming point and ate it, for we 
were ravenous as we had had nothing 
to eat since early that morning. Thus 
satisfied, we were able to wait for the 
venison and spuds to fry. 

Our start the next morning was not 
so early. We planned to hunt the 
cafion, into which Jim and I had seen 
the band of seven goats go, and then 
look for the crippled one. This we 
did, and all day not a goat was seen. 
Alone I scrambled down to where we 
had left the dead goat the day before, 
while Jim and Good continued to 
track the wounded one. Throwing 
the hide and head, and as much meat 
as I could carry, across my back, I 
started out. Wanting to avoid the 
cliffs of the previous trip to camp, I 
decided to follow a goat trail which 
led around a point and over into the 
cafion where Good and Jim _ were. 
The snow in places was above my 
knees, and walking was most diffi- 
eult. But I fought my way along un- 
til I came to what appeared at first 
an abrupt jumping off place. Look- 
ing closely, I could see the trail on 
the very edge of a cliff probably two 
hundred feet high. Above the trail 
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there was a sharp slope covered with 
loose slide rock and ice. A few trees 
grew here and there and these offered 
my only hope of crossing this space of 
a hundred feet or more. ’Twas get- 
ting late, and I was afraid to attempt 
the cliffs we had gone down the day 
before in the dark. I stood there and 
studied the situation. The gapping 
chasm below held my eyes, try as I 
might to keep from looking into it. 
The sweat broke out on my forehead 
in great drops. My body trembled. I 
felt myself growing weak, so decided 
to make a try before I lost all 
strength. Foot by foot I crawled. 
Once I loosened a large rock and it 
went bouncing over the cliff and I 
heard it crashing itself to atoms on 
the rocks below. As I gained the 
ridge and was safe, I threw myself 
down, too weak to go farther. 

When my legs quit shaking and my 
nerves again were steady, I shoul- 
dered the little goat again and lit out 
for camp. About a half mile farther 
I ran across Jim and Good, who had 
been trailing the wounded goat, but 
had not found him. They were sur- 
prised, of course, to see me, and when 
I told them of how I crossed that 
dizzy goat trail they looked at me 
with pity as one looks with pity upon 
a fool. That night we had goat meat 
for supper. ‘Tis a rare dish and ’twas 
better eating even than it was rare. 

Two more days we hunted with 
Good, trying to find him a goat. Fri- 
day, the fifth day, I was pretty tired, 
and Jim was suffering greatly from 
his broken ribs, so Uriah, who had 
come into camp the night before with 
more canned soup, etc., went with 
Good in a final effort to get a goat, 
while Jim and I took a game trail up 
a wooded mountain side to see if we 
could get a deer. 

At noon we quit and returned to 
camp. That night Uriah and Good 
did not show up, but Saturday morn- 
ing they came staggering in, and Good 
had over his back a fine goat hide and 
head. A smile lit up his tired face 
as he told of how, after a big weari- 
some climb, he had come upon the 
wounded goat and shot him when 400 
yards away. We at once broke camp 
and hurried to town, where we 
hastily packed the car with the goats 
We bade those good 
people of.the mountains farewell and 
late that night rolled triumphantly 
into our own home town. 

As I sit now at home with my goat 
made into a rug at my feet I often 
wonder how many have had the pleas- 
ure of such a hunt. Few comparative- 
ly indeed. If you would find the 
fountain of youth and health you 
must climb high, high, up into the 
rugged mountain peaks and _ there 
drink from a spring of crystal water 
from which nothing other than goats 
have drunk. 








THE MONSTER URSUS GYAS OF THE ALASKA PENINSULA. 


A bear skin the weight of which in the live state exceeds that of a good-sized steer, and whose formidability is on a par with the fero- 
ciousness of the African lion. This 


photograph was sent us by L. L. Bales, the well-known Alaska guide, who stands beside the skin. Mr. 
Bales has probably been in at the killing of more really 


large bears than any other man in the world, with the possible exception of Peter 
Larsen of the Alaska Peninsula and one or two other Alaskan guides. 


We haven't any information on the exact length of this skin, but at 
a@ rough guess we would place it at close to twelve feet 








A Record Bear Hunt 


Daybreak of the morning of Septem- 
ber 16th, 1916, found the author and 
his friend, James S. Mahan, in a little 
eabin in California Park, which is 
twenty miles north of Hayden, Colo- 
rado, where we had come from Denver 
for our long-planned bear hunt. We 
had met our guide, Lou Page, assistant 
io Scott Teague, the well known hunter 
of Northern Colorado, and a very good 
guide and hunter Page proved himself 
to be. 

Our camp was a log cabin with a 
log barn for our horses and dogs. 
There was a good spring a few rods 
from the cabin, which lay in a valley 
where good grass grew for the horses 
and a stream which afforded good 
trout fishing when we chose to fish. 
Looking east from the cabin was the 
Sandy Range of Mountains and to the 
northeast the “Sugarloaf” and to the 
northwest was a mountain called the 
Bear’s Ears, so named because it re- 
sembled a bear’s forehead and ears. 
The valley, or park, as it is called, was 
long, narrow and rolling with a heavy 
forest a half mile distant where the 
bruins and various game animals and 
birds made their home. 

At 7 o’clock we were on our horses 
and off for the first chase. When a 
few minutes in the forest, the two 
leader dogs, Jim and Cleo, picked up a 
trail and were off like a flash. All of 
us dismounted to loose the other dogs, 
which were necked together in twos. 
This made them easier to handle and 
prevented them from going far on the 
track of some animal before we could 
get to them and allow the guide to de- 
termine what it was. This trail proved 
upon examination to be a bruin, so the 
pack was turned loose and the chase 
was on. It is impossible to express the 
thrill and sensation that comes with 
the music of those dogs on a fresh 
trail, and the excitement of the chase 
is one that would have to be experi- 
enced before it could be fully appre- 
ciated. After following the dogs un- 
til noon, when a wind came up, making 
t impossible for the dogs to be heard 
any longer, we gave up the chase and 
returned to camp, where we enjoyed 
one of our guide’s good meals. The 
evening was spent, as all evenings are 
in the mountains, with stories of for- 
ner hunts and plans for the morrow. 

Our plan for the morning hunt was 
'o go to the berry patch, where Page 
said the bears went to feed and where 
he was sure we would have success. 
When about half way there, the leaders 
igain struck a trail and the chase was 
m. After a hard ride we heard the 
logs at a point just below the rock 
slide on the east ear of the Bear’s 
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READY FOR THE BIGHT-MILE PACK TO CAMP. 


Ears. The forest was so heavy that it 
became necessary to leave the horses 
and walk to where the dogs had treed 
Mr. Bruin in a large pine. Earlier in 
the morning we had matched for the 
first shot, and I had won, and after 
Mahan had taken a few pictures of the 
bear I brought Mr. Bruin down with my 
.30-30 Winchester with a shot through 
the heart. It was a fine brown bear. 
The rug now measures 6 feet 2 inches 
from tip to tip and 6 feet 6 inches 
across the shoulders. 

The next day’s hunt proved fruitless, 
altho we got some nice grouse, which 
made a good supper. Upon our return 
to camp we found Scott and Tom 
Teague, and Mr. Almirall, another hunt- 
er who had come out to try for the 
bruins. We spent a jolly evening in 
camp and after a lazy day on Wednes- 
day to allow dogs, horses and men a 


rest, we started out from camp at 6:50 
a. m., after a good breakfast cooked 
by Teague, to try to get to the berry 
patches near the Bear’s Ears. When 
within about 100 yards of the spot 
where the dogs took up the trail of 
the bear killed by me, the dogs, Jim 
and Patty, started off down the hill 
at a good pace with Sampson and the 
other dogs close behind. 

Page showed his usual understanding 
of the habits of Mr. Bruin, and we took 
up our stand on top of one of the hog- 
backs running out from the nearby 
peaks. After some trailing the voice 
of the dogs showed that Bruin was 
headed up the gulch in front of us, and 
Page told us to get our guns and come 
back as Bruin was coming thru an 
opening in some brush near by. 

In Mahan’s eagerness to get back to 
Page’s side to shoot, as it was his time 

















LEFT, JAS. S. MAHAN; RIGHT, LOU PAGE (GUIDE); IN CAMP WITH MAHAN’S TROPHY. 
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THE HUNTERS AND THEIR "“ROPHIES. 


to try his luck, he stumbled and made 
considerable noise, and the _ bear 
changed his course to another gulch 
about a half-mile away. By hard rid- 
ing we were able to head him off from 
this route to the rough slide rock and 
keep him down in the valley, where the 
dogs finally jumped him, and a fine hot 
retreat was started. 

After several miles of hard riding 
thru the fallen timber and the thick 
pine timber, we again heard the dogs 
who had gone entirely out of hearing. 
The dogs sounded as if they had treed 
Bruin, but this later proved to be a mis- 
take as, after some rough riding, Bruin 
was. discovered leaving a mud-hole 
where he had stopped in an effort to 
get a drink and cool off and at the 
same time keep the dogs at a safe dis- 
tance. It was at this point that the 
most exciting part of the chase began, 
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R. F. ALMIRALL AND HIS TROPHY—A 


TWO-YEAR-OLD BLACK BEAR. 

as we tried to force Bruin to climb one 
of the quaking aspen trees thru which 
the running fight now led. Page 
started after the bear and dogs with 
Mahan running him a close second, for 
a tenderfoot, I bringing up the rear 
owing to some trouble with my horse 
which became frightened at the sight 
of the bear on all fours. 

The running fight for a half or three- 
quarters of a mile between seven dogs 


. 


LEFT TO RIGHT, 
(GUIDE), JAS. S. MAHON, SCOTT TEAGUE 


I. W. ELWELL, LOU 
(GUIDE) AND R. F. ALMIRALL. 


PAGE 


and a large black bear was a sight 
which words cannot express. Amorg 
the happenings, however, is one in- 
stance that was an experience to the 
hunter. He started to get off the horse 
to shoot and at just this moment Samp- 
son, the largest of the dogs, gave Bruin 
an extra hard bite and Bruin started 
after him, and Sampson started toward 
the partly-dismounted hunter. For 
some unknown reason Bruin changed 
his mind when a short distance away 
and ran into a tree, where he sat down 
with the dogs on top of him. During 





this performance, Mahan got back on 
his horse and took a shot at Brui: 
shooting high to keep from hitting the 
dogs. Bruin’s back was broken by the 
shot and he sat down on his haunch: 
after which another shot at a distan 
of about ninety feet put him out of 
business, 

The prize was soon ready to go int 
the saddle of the horse to be taken 
back to camp, and at 12:30 p. m. we 
got back with a 350-pound black bear 
after about an eight-mile pack. This 
trophy measured 6 feet 3 inches fro: 
tip to tip and 6 feet across the shou! 
ders. 

Shortly after our arrival, we saw 
Scott and Tom Teague and Almira!! 
coming over the hills from Sugar Loaf 
Mountain with something in the sad- 
dle, which proved to be another black 
bear. 

After skinning the prizes, Mahan and 
I began to pack in order to get an 
early start Friday morning for Hayden, 
where we slept in a hotel bed for the 
first time in eight days. Almirall, Tom 
and Scott Teague remained in camp 
for another try at the big game. 

Saturday was spent on the Moffat 
train going back to Denver, and in due 
season we reached that city, a couple 
of proud tenderfoot hunters. 

Three bears in four days of hunting 
speaks for the ability of the guiding 
qualities of Scott Teague and Lou 
Page. And as for the companionship 
qualifications, they cannot be out- 
classed, and I doubt if it would be an 
easy matter to equal them. 


THE EASY WAY. 


Judas Iscariot didn’t intend 
To sell out his friend ; 


‘Twas an easier role to betray 


Than defend. 


When the scoffers were scoffing he hadn't the pluck 
To stand by his Master or he would have stuck. 
He sneered when the scornful derisively sneered, 
And jeered when with them that unitedly jeered. 
He was flabby at heart and afraid to deny, 

When he stood alone whai he knew was a lie. 

He tried to be all things to all men and failed, 
And so on the cross was mankind’s Savior nailed. 


Judas Iscariot didn’t intend 


To sell out his friend ; 


"Twas an easier role to betray 


Than defend. 


It wasn’t the silver that lead him astray 

So much as the fear of what many would say. 

He coveted praise and he trembled at sneers 

And he sold out his friend for the multitude’s cheers, 
And no doubt he feared that he, too, might be hurt, 
So safety and ease tempted him to desert. 

The cause seemed a losing one back in his day, 

And Judas selected the easiest way. 


Judas Iscariot didn’t intend 
To sell out his friend ; 


‘Twas an easier role to betray 


Than defend. 


And down through the ages the custom has grown, 

And some men build never a thought of their own. 
They're swayed by the many, they tremble at jeers, 

And sell out the truth for a few paltry cheers. 

They haven't the courage to stand up and fight, 

They'd rather be praised by the mob than be right. 
Themselves and their friends and their cause they betray 
Because at the time it's the easiest way. 


—Epcar A. GUEST. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


If I had any 
moral courage I 
would run a junk 
shop. As it is— 
or perhaps was? 
—a fairly good 
assortment of 
great- and great- 
grandfathers, aid- 
ed and abetted 
by sundry grand- 
ma’s, circum- 
stances, and edit- 
ors such as Call- 
breath, McClure, 
Viola Rosoboro, 
Munsey, Mackay 
and last but not least, McGuire—this 
combination was too much for the junk- 
man and for twenty years I have been 
a writer. In fact, I have been writing 
at intervals for publication for about 
thirty-one or two years, as I have small 
articles in the files of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News (Denver, Colorado) as far 
back as 1886, and I wrote my first 
story when nine years old, thirty-six 
years ago. This winter a little circle 
of writer folks wanted me to read 
some of my own work, and I read two 


Chauncey Thomas. 


the first and the last, maybe? I 
ion’t know. But one of them was that 


little crude tale written on a prairie 
ranch, not a tree in sight, when I was 
nine years old. 

Writing is like breathing, it is not 
vork. But for the real thing, some- 
thing I like to do, give me a junkshop. 
In Fort Collins where, when he was 
‘live, my father was professor of his- 
tory in the Agricultural College, I had 
‘wo chums, the president of the col- 
ege and the junkman down in the bot- 
oms near the railroad tracks. My 
folks were highly scandalized. 

I would get all polished up and call 
m the college president. Due formal- 
ties with the family, of course, and 
remarks about the weather, and the 
state of my health, and their health. 
Then he and I would retire in good 
rder to his studio—where the scene 
changed. We had very important bus- 
ness on hand and could not be dis- 
urbed by lesser affairs. That busi- 
ness usually consisted of said college 
president kicking off his shoes, toss- 
ing aside his collar, peeling his coat 
and borrowing my corncob pipe. Then 
he stretched out on the couch for a 
smoke and a chance to say what he 
really thought. That rich old corncob 


pipe, by the way, I had toted up there 
in my pistol pocket for that very pur- 
pose, like any other concealed weapon 





No. 71—The Junkman. 


or other unlawful article. About mid- 
night, or sometime thereafter, I would 
be let quietly out the side door and go 
home. 

And it was the same with the junk- 
man, except that we could be honest 
and open about it. The junkman never 
met the college president, nor did the 
college president ever meet the junk- 
man, but there was a tie between them, 
nevertheless. 

One morning I was taken more or 
less under arrest from class room to 
class room and [I lectured for three and 
a half hours straight about dictionaries, 
verbs, editors I have known, and other 
such important items. Then I got 
something to eat and went down and 
helped the junkman clean harness all 
afternoon. Of course I got castor oil 
on my best college pants, and didn’t 
notice it till the women folks pointed 
out that glaring, or rather’ greasy, 
fact; but they cleaned it off for me 
and the junkman did not charge me for 
the castor oil, so why worry about it? 
Hadn’t I traded half a dozen gunny- 
sacks I found out in the barn to the 
junkman for a watch with a broken 
mainspring, and come out over eighty 
cents ahead? Any fool can part him- 
self from money for something, but it 
takes real business brains to swap. 
And especially with that junkman, He 
beat me only once: I swapped him a 
sheeplined coat with the lining of only 
cne sleeve gone for some spliced rope; 
my mother found it on the floor in the 
middle of my room, captured it for 
clothes line, and when I located it, said 
rope was decorated with white things 
that long experience had taught me to 
be afraid of, so I lost out on that deal. 

Otherwise, the junkman and I broke 
about even. He was a good fellow and 
was one of about half a dozen men in 
town who had brains. He lived as he 
wanted to, and got something out of 
life, while most of the others lived to 
avoid the criticism of the neighbors. 
I never knew his name, but I knew 
every old jack knife he had in his 
cracked showcase, and I never stole one 
of them. Them was happy days. My 
father is dead, the college president 
is gone, I don’t know where the junk- 
man is, and it looks as if my writing 
and lecturing were done 

I hope so, for then I, too, can do as 
I please. The war is an upheaval, and 
in time each man will settle down into 
his proper place. They don’t want me 
in the army, and the one disappoint- 
ment of my life is that my tribe is 
called to war and I cannot go. I must 
stay behind with the women. Junked. 

When Uncle took off his coat I wan- 
dered in to see the U. S. man. He lis- 


tened politely for nine seconds, and 
shook his head. At the second eall Il 
explained that I knew something about 
ballistics, powder, bullets, firearms and 
other murderous playthings. He was 
not interested. Then came the third 
call and with a solemn face I asked 
Pooh Bah: “Have you any use for 
dwarfs, epileptics, cripples or men over 


seventy?” “No,” he grunted, and did 
not look up. “I thought so,” I re- 
marked. “Then there is no place in 


the United States army for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who stood four feet, eight 
inches; Julius Caesar, who was an epi- 
leptic; Admiral Nelson, who had but 
one eye and one arm and who saved 
England on the sea; or Von Moltke, 
who won the Franco-Prussian war at 
seventy-four. Good morning—” 

That U. S. man looked up. “Sit 
down,” he said, and handed me a cigar. 
But it was no use. Junked. And be- 
hind in the tepees when the Red Gods 
call and the young men take the war 
trails. 

The final weapons in this war are 
the dollar bill and the freight car. It 
will be an international siege, but 
we will win the war. And the busiest 
man in it is the junkman. To his shop 
come the men in white collars and with 
soft hands, come the grayheads and the 
amusers, multi-millionaires and Fash- 
ion’s dolls, and those with pompous 
stomachs and petrified brains—junked. 
From his shop are coming some men 
and things made over, like the oiled 
harness; and still others are scraped 
for their few useful parts, and the rest 
tossed to limbo. 

Nickel plate is no longer enough, it 
is the steel beneath ‘that counts. What 
the fabled melting pot in America 
failed to do the junkman is doing. He 
is sorting out the fit and putting them 
to work, and one unrepairable break 
or wear makes the whole thing useless, 
and he reduces it to raw material, be 
it millionaire, doll, or artist; law, labor 
union or the constitution of the nation 
itself. One by one each thing is tried 
by fire, laid on a cupel of crushed 
bone, and the gold taken from the 
dross. It is the work of the junkman. 

And when I left the class in Shakes- 
peare, bowed deeply to the president of 
the college, and went down to wind 
bailing wire on a broken neckyoke, 
maybe I was following certain instincts 
that are. deeper and sounder than any 
reasoning or esthetical theories? What 
the neighbors thought I don’t know 
something awful, no doubt. From the 
tanning vat to the president’s chair, and 
the Czar of all the Russias is now Mr. 
Romanoff. That is war—and the work 
of the junkman. And the junkman 
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will get you, if you don’t watch out. 
“What is a junkman?” He is the 


man who makes part of the worthless 
useful and clears the rest out of the 
way. There is no greater rule of art 
than this—‘You may ornament con- 
struction, but you must not construct 
crnament.” And in Life itself, one may 
or one may not be ornamental, but one 
must be useful; and he or she who con- 
structs nothing but the ornamental in 
life they even the junkman cannot 
use. 

In my old friend’s shop there were 
no broken toys, it was all harness, and 
neckyokes; and hammers, drills and 
shovels, the things that add to the hap- 
piness of mankind. Perfume had he 
none, nor paint, but there was riveting 
and sewing to be done; washing, clean- 
ing and repairing. A broken vase 
stayed broken, and was used to hold 
wire nails. Beauty alone is not useful 
for anything, any more than the useful 
need be beautiful, for if beauty alone 
was good for anything, then we could 
and would and, in fact should, construct 
ornament. But beauty alone is good for 
nothing, and must ever give way, and 
go down before the beautiful that is at 
the same time useful. In the last 
analysis the most useful things or peo- 
ple are the most beautiful, for beauty 
is but the highest development of func- 
tion. 

Those last words are vague enough, 
I know, to cover a multitude of op- 
posite opinions and hazy asperations, 
and I like a sentence as sharp cut as 
a diamond, but so the thing beauty 
has been defined by a great artist, and 
I will not try to improve upon him 
lest he, too, should suddenly find him- 
self in the junkshop and I the junkman, 
And Allah save me from being a junk- 
man; it is so common; it is lots more 
aristocratic to lecture to the young 
ladies’ class in Shakespeare, and con- 
sult with the president of the college 
in his private office on weighty mai- 
ters of intellect and—corncob pipes. 

Today we all meet at the junkman’s 
i can name half a dozen college presi- 
dents today who are not fitted to drive 
mules, and today the man who can 
drive mules is the man we need. They, 
too, are junked and some future servant 
girl kindles the kitchen fire with their 
Latinized degrees. The writer has told 
his inky tale and it is carry wood for 
the squaws while the young men take 
the war trail. But somewhere the junk- 
man is driving rivets in a harness tug, 
and splicing pieces together in a line 
that reaches across Europe. 

I wandered into the old place a year 
or so ago to see him. He was gone, 
und there was a seed store there. I 
bcught a nickel’s worth of pansy seed 
as an excuse for nosing around the old 
place, then went down and scattered 
them on a damp place by the railroad 
tracks to get rid of them. So if a 
tremp shows up at your back door 
wearing a nosegay, kick him out and 
tell him to go to the junkman. Except 
to a sick nigger one night—and I paid 
his way back to Old Virginie— I have 
not given a cent to a beggar in years, 
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because I have found that usually they 
have more money than I have. One 
cied this winter, a pauper in the coun- 
tr hospital, and he owned a business 
block worth a quarter of a million. His 
rags concealed an income of $1,000 a 
month. So engine grease probably 
killed out the pansy seed long ago, and 
a rude fireman walked right over them. 
They, *oo, went to the junkman, for 
pansies have no business on a railroad 
track. 

Why weave verbal nosegays instead 
of striking with a sledgehammer—as | 
have dove in my time? Because the 
world is at war. lt will not do. Each 
must read for himself—as he will any- 
way. Humanity is being laid on a pile 
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of powder burned bones, and the dross 
goes back to the earth, raw material 
for something better, something more 
beautiful because more useful to man 
kind, while the Golden Rule alone re- 
mains, 

fhose whose names are “Imy, Me.- 
mine,’’ man or woman, no matter how 
useful unto themselves alone they are, o1 
have been, and those with souls of silk 
but with useless heads and hands, one 
and all they stand face to face with 
my old friend the junkiman. In the 
palm of his hand will he weigh them, 
toss some tu hell, as Gmar says—for 
to be useless is the werst of hells 
and send the rest back into the world 
of work unpainted, but made anew, 
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THE STORY THAT NEVER GROWS OLD. 
Repeated for the millionth time to just as enthusiastic an audience as of yore. 
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South Fork Boise River, Idaho. 
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Photographer, C. A, Hackney. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 
subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 





Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


The Pike Book—Fly-Fishing for Pike. 


My excuse for narrating the inci- 
dent to which space was given in last 
month’s Outdoor Life was two-fold: 
Its suggestiveness, and then, ‘‘it is not 
all of fishing to fish.’’ If one could 
collect and publish the just-as-it-hap- 
pened stories of anglers in various 
parts of the country, what a wealth 
of authoritative and entertaining in- 
formation we would have at our com- 
mand. The angling writer who can 
not forget himself now and then and 
‘just yarn” of his own experiences, 
is hardly a good guide to follow. 

In fly fishing for pike the wise 
angler will devote considerable time 
and thought to the selection of a rod, 
for more will depend upon that part 
of the outfit than upon all the rest 
f the paraphernalia. The rod can be 
somewhat longer and stiffer than 
those employed in black bass fishing, 
for more may be required of them. 
The salmon rod, by and large, is a 
good tool. I should say for a general 
purpose rod, one weighing in the 
neighborhood of 12 ounces should be 
selected, tho I have gone up against 
several doughty fish with my favorite 
9-ounce black bass fly rod. My rea- 
son for recommending the heavier 
tool is that sometimes one will con- 
nect with a 20-pound fish. I saw one 
once weighing 29 pounds that was 
taken on a 9-ounce rod. But it is not 
wise to subject so light a rod to such 
a strain. The fly should be large and 
somewhat heavy, therefore a heavy 
rod can be used with ease. A proper- 
ly built 12-ounce rod, of either split 
bamboo or solid wood, will give the 
angler sufficient casting power and 
action, when it comes to playing the 
fish. 

I have said that the rod is the most 
important item of the outfit and will 
let that stand, but the line must be 
strong also. I use a rather heavy 
enameled line, such as is employed for 
salmon fishing and have yet to find 
cause for complaint. Undoubtedly 
one could use an ordinary trout line. 
I once played and landed a two pound 
black bass on an ordinary No. 60 cot- 
ton threat, nevertheless I am _ not 
recommending such thread for regu- 
lar fish, but it would be very unwise 
to run the risks. At least 100 yards 
of either size D or E should be about 
right. One could use the ordinary 
silk casting line, but it does not lend 


CHAPTER VII. 
(Continued from last month.) 


By O. W. Smith. 


itself so admirably to fly casting, and 
remember fly fishing for pike is fly 
casting, tho the tackle seem some- 
what exaggerated. 

In the matter of a reel I am certain 
that as a rule I would select a double 
multiplier, tho I have used large 
single action reels with supreme sat- 
isfaction; however, instant control of 
the line is a matter of paramount im- 
portance and I find that that can be 
most happily secured by using a regu- 
lation multiplying reel. Of course in 
employing such a reel the off-set 
handle will bother to a certain extent, 


pecially the white with red tabs, are 
very good, tho I do not like the treble 
hook ordinarily used, a single hook is 
as resultant. I have seldom experi- 
enced any difficulty in hooking a fish 
once I have gotten him to rise, the 
hooking is a matter for the angler’s 
wrist as in all fly fishing. If the 
angler has had any experience in 
building flies, is never so great a 
tyro, only knows how to “stick the 
feathers together,’”’ he should tie his 
own fuzzy wuzzies. The more flam- 
boyant and outlandish the creation 
the more attractive it will prove. Let 
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ALL in. “* * 


and the angler who cannot suffer a 
tangled reel handle with equanimity 
is strongly urged to provide himself 
with a regular salmon single action. 
The reel should be wide of barrel and 
easy running, for the fish should be 
played from the reel once it is hooked. 
Do not attempt to play the fish with 
the hand and up-heaped line, confu- 
sion and disaster is almost certain to 
result. 

When it comes to the selection of 
the fly there is not a wide field for 
choice. Of course sometimes’ the 
large bass flies will prove availing, 
but they are most decidedly not rec- 
ommended by the writer as a regular 
lure. The factory-built bucktails, es- 


THE FISH SHOULD BE PLAYED FROM THE REEL ONCE IT IS HOOKED.” 


red figure in every fly is one of my 
cheerfully obeyed rules. I made one 
once out of black feathers, a large 
scraggly fly, with a streaming red 
tail, which in a certain northern 
river proved very attractive on bright 
days. As a rule, the fly will prove 
sufficiently weighty, once it is wet, 
to sink beneath the surface, and I 
have never found “floating flies’’ 
very successful for pike. The fly 
should sink 6 or 8 inches beneath the 
surface. If the fly be unusually 
light, one could weight with a wrap- 
ping of tinfoil or sheet lead, but do 
not render the fly so heavy as to 
make the casting comparable to lure 
handling. Bear in mind, that you are 
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fly-fishing and deport yourself as a 
fly-fisher. 

I am convinced that in fly-fishing 
for pike the time of day is not such 
a matter of vital importance as in 
other handling of the feathery lures. 
I have found pike rising at mid-day 
with avidity, and again, I have dis- 
covered that they would not look at 
my most temptingly offered lures at 
mid-day, in the evening or early 
morning. I think there is no more 
moody fish which the fly-fisher can 
rightly regard as game than the pike. 
When he will he will, and when he 
won’t he won’t, and that is about all 
there is to it. In unrelieved hot 
weather, such as comes in mid-sum- 
mer when many of us are compelled 
to take our vacations, undoubtedly 
the early morning hours, from day- 
light to 8 or 9 o’clock are the most 
prolific in rises. Strange to relate, 
I have had indifferent success in the 
evening, as a rule, tho there have 
been occasions when the evenings 
have been good. When the atmo- 
sphere has been heavy, possessed of 
that something which we say presages 
a thunder-storm, I have found the fish 
rising freely, and, too, there have 
been days of the sort when I failed 
utterly to bring them to the surface, 
tho they would take an under-water 
lure or live bait freely. Again, let 
me emphasize what I have said be- 
fore, when it comes to fly-fishing at 
least, the pike are about as moody a 
fish as flirts a caudal fin in the eager 
angler’s face. 

The methods of the pike fly-fisher 
might fittingly be described as empha- 
sized or exaggerated black bass cast- 
ing. The methods of handling the 
lure are practically identical. The 
feathers are cast into likely spots 
and allowed to sink for a moment or 
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much doubt, if, strictly speaking, it 
is true fly fishing; simply the fish 
takes the moving lure to be some- 
thing edible because it moves. As 
has been pointed out before, every 
member of the pike family is dowered 
with an insatiable appetite, and any- 
thing is grist that comes to his mill. 
Realizing this, the fisherman need not 
worry about pattern, color, and-so- 
forth; all that is required is a bunch 
of feathers sufficiently conspicuous 
to attract attention. 

In order to render fly fishing effec- 
tive, the angler must be _ perfectly 
familiar with the water to be whipped. 
There is little use in casting here and 
there at random, tho even that hap- 
hazzard method may result in a cap- 
ture once in a while, when a pike hap- 
pens to be within sight and un- 
alarmed. When the angler knows the 
lurking places of the fish, and moves 
circumspectly and with knowledge, he 
is as sure of a rise as he can be of 
anything in the ichthyic world. A 
pike must attack a bunch of feathers 
striking the water with a splash, if 
unwarned by the shadow of the boat 
or rod. A moderately long line should 
be cast. I know of no fishing where 
an ability to lay a long line is a 
greater asset. The marge of a weed 
bed, especially a tangle of water 
lilies, is a good place. Let the fly 
strike just at the edge, and be ready 
with a taut line to retrieve the in- 
stant a fish strikes, or as soon as the 
fly has sunk to the requisite depth. 
With a taut line the chances are that 
the fish will hook himself, otherwise 
no wise trout will more quickly and 
effectively eject the hook. 

A deep pool, such as occurs in all 
pike infested waters, is a good place 
for fly casting early in the morning 
and again in the evening, tho on a 

















THE END OF THE LAKE. 


«* * A deep pool * * is a good place for fly casting early in the morning and again at evening.” 


so, or until some six or eight inches 
beneath the surface, then retrieved 
with a tantalizing jerking movement. 
Such a motion causes the feathers or 
hairs to open and close fan-like. 
Where the red tag, or “‘tail,’’ is used, 
disclosing it with every jerk. It is 
very striking, and, from the pike’s 
point of view, attractive. The par- 
ticular pattern of fly is not so much 
a matter of importance, so long as it 
is bright and commotion making. I 


bright day the difficulty one exper- 
iences in approaching such a place un- 
heralded is so great that an angler 
will be more than likely to frighten 
the fish to the bottom. More than 
once, just at the edge of night, I have 
let my boat down to the head of such 
a pool by the aid of a long rope, and 
so circumvented the wary old deni- 
zens to my great joy and sport. I 
can assure the reader that there is an 
abundance of sport in a 12 pound pike 


at the end of a 100 feet of line ai- 
tached to a 12 ounce rod. Take my 
word for it, you will be required to 
bring into play all your skill and 
angling knowledge, to bring such 
fish successfully to gaff. Always m; 
method is to fish-out the near wate: 
first, covering carefully and without 
haste all the pool, until the far co: 
ners are reached. I should empha 
size ‘‘without haste.” Perhaps mor: 
fish are frightened from our lures b) 
our over-eagerness than from anj 
lack of skill, a statement which is 
true of all angling. The old fable o! 
the hare and tortoise is very applica 
ble to the angling game. Then, too, 
the fisherman who has learned how 
to make haste slowly, has discovered 
the great secret of enjoyment as well 
as success. Where others hurry, | 
often loiter, and catch fish. 

I have had but poor success wading 
for pike, for waters containing fish 
worth while are _ seldom shallow 
enough for wading. I fished one 
lake onee where there was what, one 
might term a ledge of clay soiie 200 
feet or so from the shore, over the 
edge of which the water was probably 
40 feet deep. There were no: marg- 
ing weeds of any variety. However, 
the lake was alive, literally, with 
medium sized pike—from 3 to 6 
pounds—and standing near the edge 
of the deep water upon the day when 
I visited the lake, an angler at all ex- 
pert with rod and reel could take his 
quota of good fish without trouble. 
I should think one might wade cer- 
tain rivers, tho he would have to pro- 
ceed with care lest he get beyond his 
depth. I would not advise the use of 
waders of any sort for such an under- 
taking, and I would insist that the 
angler be an expert swimmer. 

Remains but space to urge the 
necessity for strong and dependable 
landing tools. A good .32 revolver 
of some sort, and a sharp. gaff. 
Lacking the fire arm, have a good 
stout club handy. Never attempt to 
gaff or land a pike until he is thoroly 
exhausted, not then unless first 
stunned with a shot or sharp blow 
between the eyes. It is truly sur- 
prising what even a six pound fish 
will do when you undertake to slip 
your fingers beneath his gills, a pro- 
cedure fraught with considerable 
danger. A “pike bite’? produces a dis- 
agreeable sore. Any way the fun of 
the game is in playing the fish, so let 
us prolong the fun. Play every fish 
to exhaustion, always, unless you are 
actually fishing because you need 
food. 





A Woman and a Fly-Rod. 


(Catching Trout by the Hair of the 
Head.—Ed.) 


By Mary I. Walton. 


I do not know what the sterner sex 
will do with me for “butting in” on their 
preserve, but until some wise and be- 
nign outdoor editor becomes sufficient- 
ly “hep” to the situation, and gives us 
ladies a department of our own, we can 
only wander here and there, standing 
within the circle of firelight while the 
lords of creation sprawl in their easy 
chairs. (Thanks, I will be seated.) 

It is only recently that I became con- 
verted to the Gospel of the Outdoors. 
My husband, the Hon. I. Walton, was 
born, so family legends have it, with a 
rod in his hand. Always he has been 
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an enthusiastic fisher. I used to hear 
him depart, a great while before dawn, 
while hot envy rankled in my heart. 
Just because I was a mere woman I 
must needs remain behind, drink pink 
tea, and fondle the cat. Two years ago 
last May, when the little leaves were 
a-borning, and all Nature was rife with 
life, 1 took my destiny in my own hands, 
so to speak, and invested in a fly-red, 
flies, reel, line, creel, landing net and 
rubber boots. Earned the money tat- 
ing, too. I kept mum about my pur- 
pose and intention, you better believe. 
| have a brother living on a farm up 
among the “Kills” of New York, and I 
made a visit to him, an excuse for get- 
ting away from home for two weeks. 
Let me say right here that he was prop- 
erly shocked when I made known my 
plan to the denizens of the comfortable 
farm house, but as I had been known as 
“Mad Cap Mary” in girlhood days, my 
brother took it philosophically enough; 
just grinned at his wife, and I never 
saw a grin that meant more. Say, it’s 
wonderful how much a wrinkie on the 


face can mean, 
The theater for my first act was a 
little, mad, rollicking brooklet, ‘—kill.” 


(There is any amount of “kills” in that 
country.) At first I was so mad with 
the joy of living, so drunk with the in- 
toxication of the spring, that I could 
only stand and admire. Then when I! 
tugged on my hip boots over my bloom- 
ers, for I had had the courage and good 
sense to leave my skirt in the house, 1 
felt so funny. Dear me, I can yet re- 
member how I stood and looked at my- 
self, wondering what Izaak—that’s my 
husband’s first name, not “Ike,” if you 
please—what Izaak would think could 
he see me. I was glad he was busy in 
his office a thousand miles or less 
away, that is, if he too, was not fish- 
ing somewhere. 

Now, I had always supposed that it 
required little skill to cast artificial 
flies, but dear me, I never handled such 
onery, pestiferous things; a tatting 
shuttle isn’t “in it’ with them. I run 
out about twenty feet of line, the cur- 
rent carried it easily, with a six-foot 
leader and three flies at the end. I had 
purchased a four-ounce rod of bamboo, 
one that the salesman recommended as 
having plenty of “back-bone.” I brought 
that rod up with a jerk, end those 
pretty little flies leaped from the water 
like animate creatures, dashed at my 
face, wound ’round my head, tangling 
up finally in my hair. (I have nice 
hair and lots of it; all the boys used 
to say so.) My, but I had a time of it 
disentangling those flies. Fortunately 
I had a pair of embroidery scissors 
with me, and they came in handy; I 
hated to cut my hair, but, dear me, I 
could not afford to mutilate that lead- 
er. By the way, brothers, I have found 
a pair of scissors one of the handiest 
articles in my rather complete kit, and, 
mind you, I hed ’em the first time out. 

Now, a funny thing happened. I had 
fot the first two flies free of that 
‘Sky, fluffy hair, and the end one was 
trailing away on the current. I was 
standing in water well above my knees, 
With my back to a big friendly red 
rock, The end fly, a pretty red one, 
was sucked around the side of the rock, 
and something grabbed it. The fly, I 


mean. I screamed, for, Gee, how it 
pulled! The third fly was still fast in 
my hair. Then I got good and mad. I 
j 


just slashed and splashed arcund with 
my landing net, letting the trout pull 
until by a lucky dip I got him in the 
hoop. That’s what you call being a 
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THE FIRST OF MAY. ‘“* * 


OF COURSE I HOOKED BRANCHES OVERHEAD AND TANGLED UP 


WITH EVERYTHING IN REACH.” 


good sport, isn’t it? Well, I waded 
ashore and finished untangling the 
third fly. Then I sat down and admired 
my capture, my first trout. Of course 
it was not scientific, but it was mine. 

I early learned the proper way to 
cast was to let out just as much line as 
I could handle, and no more. Of course 
I hooked branches overhead and tan- 
gled up with everything in reach, but 
I was learning. Actually I caught 
three trout, really and truly caught 
them, along toward night. Oh, they 
were not so awful big, not so big as 
the first one, but they were real sure 
enough fish. It was surprising how 
soon I got the hang of the rod. That 
salesman certainly selected a good one 
for me. Anyway, I am a good tennis 
player, and I think that helped some. I 
learned, too, not to cast any old place. 
Trout lie just where they lie. Some- 
time I am going out with my camera 
and take pictures of trout lurking 
places and then draw lines showing my 
sister casters just where to send the 
flies. 

Well, I fished every day of my stay 
on the farm until I got so that I could 
catch a nice mess of trout in an hour. 
But I am going to be absolutely honest. 
One day I failed to catch a single one, 
or indeed failed to get one to rise, 
though they were jumping everywhere. 
That, too, right where I had always 
stirred them up. I wonder why? Prob- 
ably that was what O. W. S. has in 
mind when he tells about their being 
“off their feed.” My great trouble was 
in hooking fish, for after the first day 


I experienced no difficulty in getting 
them to rise. How handsome a rain- 
bow is when he leaps clear of the wa- 
ter in an effort to catch the flies. 
Sometimes they seemed to play with 
my flies. Just jump over and around 
them. 

Once I hooked one by the fatty end, 
you know what I mean, just in front 
of the tail. I sure thought I had hooked 
the daddy of all trout. My, how he 
pulled! I could hardly hold him, and 
that little rod bent almost double; no 
not double, that’s what you old hands 
say, but no rod can do that and live. 
That fish ran with the current and had 
out nearly all of my line before I suc- 
ceeded in stopping him. When at last 
I brought him to net I was surprised at 
the way he was hooked and knew why 
he pulled so. 

They say fly fishing is difficult, but 
I did not find it so. Any woman could 
master the art—and believe me, it is 
an art—in a week’s practice. Wonder 
why more of the sisters do not take it 
up? It will go hard with afternoon 
teas if they ever do. Why, I never felt 
better than I did last summer at the 
close of the season, and husband and I 
fished together for one solid month, 
every day, rain or shine. 

Now, I must tell you how I revealed 
my secret to Izaak after I had acquired 
sufficient skill to fish with him or any 
other expert. But wait, there comes 
Izaak now, and I don’t want him to 
catch me here, just yet. If you won't 
tell, I will spin the rest of my yarn 
next month. 
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Grayling and R. M. Whitefish. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to 
send herewith the only photo of a Mon- 
tana grayl.ux that I have, which gives a 
fair idea of the general appearance of 
this fish, and particularly of its char- 
acteristic dorsal fin, referred to by W. 
S. H. in November Outdoor Life. As 
to whether grayling may now actually 
be found in Colorado waters, is not al- 
together improbable, for a number of 
years shipments of Montana grayling 
eggs have been sent to Colorado, 
where, no doubt, they were hatched, 
and the fry plantec. This question of 
grayling in Colorado waters came uD 
several years ago in the pages of Sports 
Afield, but in that case the fish re- 
ferred to proved to be the Rocky Moun- 
tain white fish, or mountain herring, 
a fish inferior to the grayling, and dis- 
tinguishabie from it at once by any one 
who has seen both species. However, 
I have personally seen grayling taken 
from Piney Creek, a tributary of the 
Powder River in Wyoming. These fish 
vere from plantings made by the Wyo- 
ming Fish Commission. 

It has been my observation and ex- 
perience that the grayling is a fish 
not easily established in waters out- 
side its natural range, which is in the 
upper waters of the Missouri River, 
above the city of Great Falls, Montana. 
The grayling, to establish itself and 
prove prolific, seems to require very 
favorable water conditions, and plank- 
ton environment. There are only a 
few places in Montana where these fish 
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and trimming off evenly with a pair of 
scissors; paste the fin, while wet, on 
a piece of glass (plate glass is the 
best) three or four inches wide by six 
to eight inches long, first extending 
the rays, and smoothing out the fin, 
until it becomes stuck to the glass; but 
like certain sea shells of the tropics, 
whose beautiful colors fade and vanish 
at death, so the beautiful iridescent 
spots of bluish-green on the dorsal fin 
of your grayling will disappear and will 
show dull reddish after the fin has 
dried. An artist with brush and colors 
could paint in the vanished spots in 
their original shade; in fact, could re- 
decorate the entire fin and make it 
perhaps of very showy appearance, but 
of course that would be the difference 
between natural and artificial. 


THEODORE G. LANGGUTH. 
Mont. 


Answer by S. E. Land, Superintend- 
ent of State Fish Hatcheries, Colorado. 
—Regarding the matter of Montana 
grayling being found in the waters of 
Colorado, it is not known by the De- 
partment of Game and Fish that such 
have been planted in the public wa- 
ters of this state. It is true that they 
have been planted in the waters of 
Wyoming, thru their Game and Fish 
Commission Department, and have 
been a success as far as they have 
been introduced. The reason the 
United States Government, as well as 
other state fish and game departments, 
have not given much attention to the 
introduction of the grayling in these 





Montana grayling—‘Thymallus montanus.” 


may be caught in large numbers. I 
have found them in shallow and slug- 
gish waters attacked by some kind of 
parasite, which fastens itself to the 
skin of the fish; others with a growth 
of tumorous appearance under the skin. 
Grayling taken from the cold waters 
of rapid streams are almost invariably 
free from parasites, or foreign growths 
of any kind, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that these fish perhaps are able 
to rid themselves of parasites when 
they ascend the cold water streams to 
spawn in the spring of the year. 

Referring again to the characteristic 
dorsal fin of the grayling, the male of 
this species has a much higher, longer 
and more showy fin than the female. 
This is the distinguishing mark be- 
tween the sexes of the species, and 
something which seems to have escaped 
our fish savants, in their writings on 
the subject. 

Many anglers for grayling, no doubt, 
have wished that they might preserve 
the dorsal fins of these fish in their 
natural beauty. A simple way to do 


this is to remove the fin by cutting 
into the back of the fish, on both sides 
of the fin, or severing the joints of the 
spines, or rays underneath 


the skin, 


several states, is because of the great 
mortality in rearing them, as they will 
not take and receive food by artificial 
methods, the same as the trouts. Inas- 
much as they have been reared in 
some places, as Bozeman, Montana, and 
at one of the hatcheries in Wyoming, 
they were turned loose in nurseries 
without food to subsist on, and as they 
are related so closely to the white fish, 
their sacks absorbed a very few days 
after turned out. 

Their principal food is microscopic, 
caused by the sunlight shining on the 
water, and they grow in their sack 
condition slowly on such food, and are 
able to grow larger when they get so 
they can take and digest insect life 
the same as trout. 

The grayling does not naturally take 
to the rapid streams of our mountains, 
but prefer the winding streams where 
there are plenty of pools, but do well 
in cold, clear waters, such as are found 
in the headwaters of the streams that 
flow into the Yellowstone from Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 

We find the Williamson’s Rocky 
Mountain white fish inhabit the upper 
waters of the trout streams of North- 
west Colorado, such as Bear River, 








White River, and a few in the Grand. 
They are commonly called grayling in 
this state, but are the Rocky Mountain 
white fish, without teeth to class them 
as voracious fish, the same as the trout 
and salmon. They are not as gamey as 
the grayling, and are considered a nuis- 
ance, the same as suckers, -where they 
are infesting the trout streams of this 
state. Nevertheless, they are edible 
fish. Some people catch them and salt 
them down for winter use, and they are 
fine food for the voracious trout, the 
same as young suckers are food for 
trout. 

We do not find that there are any 
parasites among the trout of this state, 
except in one particular case in the 
southern part of the state in the reser- 
voirs where the native trout were found 
dead from parasites in the gills. This, 
after scientific investigation, was 
caused from the water becoming very 
warm during the time the reservoir was 
at a low state during the summer. We 
believe there is no chance for para- 
sites infesting any of the fish of the 
state of Colorado, where the streams 
are clear, cold and rapid. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
A Correction. 


We wonder how many anglers have 
puzzled over the “information” con- 
tained in our answer to Letter No. 379, 
December, 1917, issue. As a glaring 
illustration of mis-information, I think 
that letter wins the prize. ‘You are 
correct in your assumption that the 
line is used ‘small end to the reel.’ ” 
Oh my! The average double tapered 
line is thirty yards long, the taper on 
each end is from twelve to eighteen 
feet, the remainder of the line being 
made up of level middle or “belly.” 
One double tapered line which is a 
great favorite with me, tapers from F, 
at the hook, to the belly of B, then 
back to D, which is the reel end. In 
a paper sometime, I hope to give the 
results of my experimenting in tapered 
lines. Now, as to how the error oc- 
curred. I was on the point of leaving 
my study, when my attention was 
called to the letter and its question. | 
hastily made some notes on the back 
of the envelop and left the writing of 
the letter to another. Imagine my as- 
tonishment when the December issue 
reached me.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 401—An Unusual “Lock 
Levin (?)” 


Editor Angling Department: —I am 
sending you a picture of a twelve-pound 
Lock Levin trout taken from Twin 
Lakes Creek, twenty-one miles from 
Leadville. This fish took a small suck- 
er.—J. P. H., Leadville, Colo. 


My congratulations. That sure is 
some fish. Are you sure it is a Loch 
Levin? I did not know those fish had 
been planted in the West to any great 
extent. Wish I could have been “in at 
the finish.” Must have been a great 
battle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 402—AlIl About Bass Fish- 
ing in a Nutshell, 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been very much interested in your 
articles in Outdoor Life on angling. ! 
live in Florida, near a lake, and adjoin- 
ing the lake is a river. I have a canoe 
and whenever possible go bass fishing 
My catch ranges from nothing to six 








or eight. What would you advise me 
to use when trolling in the river? 
When trolling in the lake? What 


should I use for bait when shore fish- 
ing under the trees? Please give me 
a list of the best minnows and flies to 
use when bass are feeding on the sur- 
face. What should I use for night 
trolling?—H. H., Ridgecrest, N. C. 

It is somewhat difficult to answer 
your questions thru the fireside, they 
include so much. By next spring I 
hope to havé my new book, “Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” on the market, 
which will answer your questions com- 
pletely. 1. In trolling for bass I would 
use a medium sized spoon, preferably 
a No. 4 or 5 “flutted.” Of course you 
might use any underwater lure, but for 
plain trolling I have found a spoon the 
best. 2. All depends upon the feeding 
habits of your fish. If they are used to 
frogs, then frogs; or if minnows, then 
minnows. A frog cast in under the 
trees and allowed to sink slowly should 
result in strikes; the same should be 
true if using minnows. Still fishing, 
with weighted line, unless your river 
has a very sluggish current, I would 
not advise. In a pool or eddy, a still 
crayfish is good, providing your bass 
are used to them; even a cut clam is 
very good at times, as is also the com- 
mon earth-worm., All depends upon 
your fish. 3. Your third question I do 
not understand. I never had any luck 
with live bait on the surface. If you 
mean artificial minnows, then any of 
the well known surface lures like the 
Rush Tango, ete. The selection must 
be yours. 4. As to flies, well, here is a 
list of five: Royal Coachman, Willow, 
Scarlet Ibis, Cracker Gov. Alvord, and 
Jungle Cock. But such lists are of lit- 
tle value, for local conditions govern, 
and I have never fished in your lo- 
cality. 6. For night trolling I would 
use a luminous spoon or some of those 
radio-active casting lures.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 403—Bass Fishing in Mis- 
souri. 


Editor Angling Department:—Alto- 
gether I have spent nearly a year in 
the White River country, “coasting 
around,” fishing and studying the hab- 
its of the finny tribe. At intervals ob- 
taining some fine specimens, which I 
photograph, so I have plenty of good 
magazine material. To day I killed one 
of my best bass, a large mouth, 3% 
pounds in weight. Took him on a Green 
Drake, No. 6 Sprout hook. I use lake 
size trout flies entirely and find them 
more successful than regular’ bass 
sizes, Then it gives more zest to the 
game, and one rarely loses out if the 
game is played carefully. Have not in- 
vestigated the few streams in this lo- 
cality which have been planted with 
rainbow trout, but will ere long when 
Weather is not too hot. The longer I 
‘emain here the more favorably I am 
pressed with the country. I honest- 
believe that this is one of the best 
ishing sections in the U. S. A.—B. T. 
+, Hollister, Mo. 

You certainly have a good fishing 
section and I envy you your bass op- 
portunity. By the way, do you think 
the bass of Missouri are as active as 
those of the North, say Wisconsin? I 
have had a notion that the colder the 
water the more active the fish, inch for 
inch and pound for pound. Would like 
‘to know if my theory holds out in prac- 
tice, Should think that so small a fly 
4s you advocate might break were one 
hook a 7 pounds fish.—O. W. S. 


Pe ae 
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Letter No. 404—Two Heavy Bass on 
One Lure. 

Editor Angling Department:—The 
two black bass in the photo I am send- 
ing I caught at one cast early this 
week. I was trying a new reel—a Take- 
apart—and it’s a dandy. The lure must 
have dropped close to the pair and they 
struck at the same instant. The photo 
was taken before the fish were removed 
from the hooks. No one here ever 
heard of a similar catch when using a 
Dowagiac. Have you? These bass 
weighed 2 and 2% pounds respectively. 
—F, R. H., Clinton, Wis. 
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AN UNUSUAL CATCH. COMPTS. F. R. H. 


Two bass on a single “Dowagiac’”’ is 
unusual but not altogether uncommon, 
tho such large fish are. I know one 
man who took three doubles on a 
single morning. The chances are al- 
ways good for its happening. Perhaps 
you have noticed that when you have 
hooked a bass, a second and sometimes 
even a third fish will follow the hooked 
one right up to the boat. Sometimes if 
the angler allow the first fish to swim 
freely one of the followers will strike 
the lure in an attempt to take away the 
fancied bait. More than a few times, 
I have taken a second rainbow trout on 
the Soo River wien playing a rather 
heavy fish. Last summer I was fish- 
ing with a certain preacher and his 
son and hooked a good fish which I was 
carefully playing, when a second small 
rainbow took the dropper fly. The 
preacher and his son laughed in glee, 
for they thought I was spending all the 
time with a “minnow.” Their aston- 
ishment can be better imagined than 
described when I netted a 2-pound rain- 
bow.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 405—Trout in Kweah River 
Call. 

Editor Angling Department:—I wish 

to ask a great favor. I have been trout 
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fishing (?) just three times in my 
whole life, on the San Gabriel, and got 
the limit once with a 4% foot bait cast- 
ing rod. I am free to confess that I 
have “got the fever,” and have pur- 
chased a 6 ounce fly rod with the in- 
tention to “go after ’em right.” Now 
here is the point, my pal has been up 
in Tulare county for the past three 
months and he says there are trout in 
that river, the Kweah, two feet long 
but nobody is able to catch them. The 
fishermen have the best luck with a 
boy’s outfit, a bamboo pole. Did you 
get that? I said POLE! The rest of 
the outfit is a twisted line with a worm 
baited hook. The same old outfit that 
I used to use when a boy back in Michi- 
gan to catch suckers and horned pout. 
With such a rig Kweah fishermen take 
fish up to 12 inches but have no luck 
with spinners, flies, etc. As near as I 
can figure from my friends talk no one 
knows how to catch trout as_ they 
should be caught up there, yet he has 
had a whole lot more experience than 
I. Will you, out of the wealth of your 
experience, please advise me how to ge 
after them? I would like to know the 
kind of flies, spinners, hook, etc., to 
use? Is a landing net required, or 
could one of those big fellows be fought 
to a finish and lifted from the water 
by the hook? You see the biggest 
trout I ever caught was only 12 inches 
long, and as one 24 inches. should 
weigh, say eight times as much, I do 
not know how much fight he might 
manifest. I am accustomed to deep 
sea fishing where we fight our captures 
to the end and use a gaff, but the 
tackle is so different I am “all at sea.” 
—R, L. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 


There never was a girl that could 
not be married or a fish that could not 
be caught. As to the “how,” well, that 
is a “horse of some more color,” as the 
German said. Naturally I can see no 
good reason why an angler might not 
now and then take one of those over- 
grown trout, that in spite of the fact 
that they are always slow to rise. I 
think I should depend upon flies, I am 
sure that the standard patterns used in 
your section of the country would, 
rightly handled, prove successful. A 
list of flies at the best, is only sugges- 
tive, so much depending upon local: 
conditions. In your state you have the 
coast fish, those in rivers whose waters 
are furnished by rains, small for the 
most part, and the fish of the moun- 
tain streams, snow water streams, are 
large. The water of the former are 
dark, while those of the latter are very 
clear. For the mountain stream fish- 
ing larger flies are used, naturally. I 
would suggest the Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Gray Drake, Hackles and 
Stones, tied to No. 8 or 9 hooks. There 
undoubtedly are local flies which 
should prove more successful. In the 
matter of spinners, I would suggest any 
small silver spoon, tho personally I 
should depend upon flies. I can not 
tell you how to handle your fly-rod 
here, if you desire my best advice or- 
der my book “Trout Lore;” you see, | 
may not publish a twelve month book 
in a single letter. There is so much 
to be said about handling the rod, more 
I sometimes think depends upon a 
man’s skill than upon his flies, that I 
may not enter into that discussion. 
Southard’s “Trout Fly Fishing in Amer- 
ica” would be of great aid to you. Yes, 
you will need a landing net. The six 
ounce rod was never built that will lift 
a twenty-four inch fish from the water, 
and should not be tested. A fifteen 
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inch fish should be played to a finish 
then netted, Always carry a landing 
net, even when you do not take it down 
for a week, for the day is sure to come 
when the lack of it will spell failure.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 406—Pickerel Fishers Two. 


Editor Angling Department.— 
find enclosed $1.50 for renewal, 
ing with August number. Your maga- 
zine is my choice of them all, I am 
sending you a picture of a string of 
pickerel taken thru the ice last winter 
by my better two-thirds and self. The 
St. Joe River, from which these fish 
were taken, is a great pickerel stream. 
I have never seen anything in Outdoor 
Life about this part of the country so 
drop you this line to let you know that 
we are alive and enjoy the outdoors 
and Outdoor Life——G. O. J., Three 
Rivers, Mich. 

I have your delightful letter 
photograph of yourself and wife. 
is sure a fine catch of “pickerel,” 
I think that some, if not all, are true 
northern pike. You will enjoy the 
chapters now running depart- 


-Please 
start- 


and 
That 
tho 


in’ our 

















“PICKEREL FISHING IS GREAT.” 
Mich. Compts. Mr. and 
Jackson. 


on St. Joe River, 
Mrs. Geo. O. 


Caught 


ment, “The Pike Book.” A short stovy 
entitled “Going Ice Fishing’ was print- 
ed in our February issue, tho it is some 
years since I have enjoyed the sport, a 
red-blooded pastime for the physically 
fit. Glad to hear from you regardinz 
fishing conditions in your section and 
to receive any photos of fishing scenes 
you may have.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 407—How to Catch Certain 
Trout, 


Editor Angling Department:—Pre- 
facing your most interesting notes in 
Outdoor Life, of which I am an inter- 
ested reader, you state that you will 
be glad to answer any questions in re- 
gard to that, which to me at least, is 
a newly acquired art — angling. I 
therefore place my case before you and 
ask for your kindly guidance. Last 
year I went in company with a friend, 
equally ignorant of the noble art, (but 
since a devotee) to a lake in the Law- 
rentian Mountains, where we did our 
best with worms and minnows, and 


were fortunate enough to catch a fair 
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number of trout, sufficient to keep us 
in food. This lake is well back from 
civilization and I am sure is very well 
stocked. As I am going again early 
next month and am anxious to do full 
justice to the opportunity, I thought 
perhaps you might be able to give me 
a few helpful hints. There are prac- 
tically no shallows in the lake as it 
lies between hills and the surrounding 
country is rocky. In most places the 
shore is sheer rock, going down abcut 
ten feet. Would there be much use in 
fishing such a water with a fly? I 
have only a common steel rod. Would 
artificial lures like the “Wobbler” and 
darting spoons be of any value? If 
using a worm or minnow at what depth 
should I fish? The questions I ask 
probably only serve to exhibit my ig- 
norance, but they are asked in all good 
faith. If you could answer me by re- 
turn mail I would appreciate the kind- 
ness.—G,. G. S., Montreal, Can. 


I regret exceedingly my inability to 
answer you as fully as I might wish, 
sufficient space is not granted me, nor 
time. As to writing you direct, if I did 
not it would be some time before you 
received your answer, for waiting its 
turn, your letter will not find its way 
into print until February, 1918. I do 
not imagine that you would find a fly 
successful unless the fish feed upon 
the surface, which you can easily dis- 
cover by watching. If you see them 
feeding upon insects, try and give them 
an artificial fly as near like the one 
they rise to as possible. I would sug- 
gest that you fish from a boat, casting 
upon the water when shaded by the 
rocks, Early morning and late evening 
should prove the most successful. You 


A. E. HUBBELL. 

do not say what your “common steel 
rod” is, a bait or fly; there is little use 
in trying to cast a fly with the former. 
I doubt very much if a “Wobbler” or 
lure of that ilk would prove attractive, 
tho a small spinner might. In live bait 


fishing, minnows or worms, I would 
say fish the bottom, if the floor is 
broken rocks, between them. As al- 


ways, local conditions and habits must 
govern the angler’s action.—O. W. S. 


No. 408—Wants_ Information 
Upon Blue Gill Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Some 
time ago you stated you would write an 
article on blue gills. If you did I didn’t 
get it. I was away for several months 
Would like to get it as your writings 
for years have been my winter fishing 
trips. —F. G., Kansas City, Mo. 

Unfortunately I have been unable to 
prepare that article upon blue gill fish- 
ing regarding which you ask. The fact 
is, my department is so crowded, there 
are so many articles just begging to be 
printed, that I am fair crazy. Some 
years ago I prepared for Outer’s Book 
a series of articles upon “Familiar 
Fish,” in which I treated blue gill fish 
ing somewhat at length. I have long 
been trying to find time to arrange 
these articles for book publication, bu 
bless me, what with my professiona 
work, editorship and fishing, I sure an 
a busy man, I doubt very much if yo! 
could secure the number of Outer's 
Book in which that article appeared 
but some day you may be able to 2 
it in book form, and if the pressure ©! 
articles ever lets up, you will find one 
in Outdoor Life, for we have som: 
great plans along that line—O. W. 5 


Letter 


Pete Hoss 


I’ve lived in this Western country purty nigh all my days, 


An’ I’ve 


studied the human critter in all of his tarnal ways. 


I’ve found that in spite o’ his teachin’ he’s prone fur t’ slip an’ t’ sin— 
That most o’ us hide a savage under a sivilised skin. 


I’ve been desarted by woman an’ I’ve been betrayed by man; 


An’, 
But I’ve larned a lesson in livin’, 


I reckin, I’ve been as furgivin’ as a red-blooded bein’ can; 
an’ I ain’t a-takin’ no hand 


In th’ game as th’ humans play it, fur I know whar most o’ ’em stand. 


But when it comes fur t’ trustin’, my litll’ ol’ Pete Hoss fur me— 
He’s carried me winter an’ summer—he’s a friend as no human would be, 


He’s pal, an’ sweetheart an’ brother—he never is failin’ 


me none— 


An’ I cuss him an’ trust him, an’ love him—the littll’ ol’ son-of-a-gun. 


ee 





BILL STINGER. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








skilled, then entrust the work to some- 
one that is, there would be fewer acci- 
dents in the hills. The hunter who 
was trained to shoot while a boy by 
his father is a pretty safe man to be 
out with. It is the man who never 
took up the hunting and shooting game 
until after maturity that blows his 
companion’s head off or kills himself, 
not the sportsman who was trained 
right—when young, and by his father. 
When men take up the shooting game 
after maturity they do not at first 
learn all the little wrinkles, as they 
haven’t anyone to take an interest in 


as long as it wasn’t on the head. Then 
the dog nipped the bear by the hind 
leg, which enabled me to grab it by 
the ear. Then one good blow on the 
head, and we had three bears. 

Then I thought, “Wouldn’t there 
have been some screeching if that bear 
had run in the direction of the ladies 
and kids?” Then afterward I learned 
that one can kill only one bear in a 
season here. None of us knew this at 
the time. And I was proud that my 
boy was sportsman enough to want to 
share the pleasure with his compan- 


A Young Woodsman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Well, the kid 
has broken into the big-game class. 
Latter part of October is Teachers’ In- 
stitute week in this county. The kid 
always spends this week with Mrs. H.’s 
cousin, Arthur Fowler, in Potter Co., 
this state. Just for fun, the lady who 
bosses Frank and I around and the 
writer joined Frank. Frank had noted 
the bears were feasting on beech nuts, 
and he expressed a desire to get a 
Bruin, One day he was returning from 
a long ramble, on the look-out for black 


squirrel and grouse, armed with a 16- jons. Just for good sport will send you taem, and besides, pride often keeps 
gauge Ithaca, About a half mile from 4 couple of pictures. them from asking what they then 
the house derned if the shepherd dog Examining Frank’s bear, we found might think silly things to inquire 
he had with him didn’t tree three year- he had registered with both shots, one about. Our intention is not to discour- 
ling bears. Three bears up a tree, and that just missed the heart, and the age grown-ups from taking up the 
a shotgun and No. 4 shot, and the other plump through the heart. The shcoting game—for some of our great- 
tree one of those tall sugar-maples, shooting was about seventy-five feet, est champions at revolver, rifle and 


meant help was wanted. Frank used 
his “noodle,” all right. He knew the ~ 
dog would stick at that tree, and bark; 
and that the bears would keep on their 
perch. He beat it for home, and moth- 
er, and father, his Uncle Art, Aunt 
Huldah, some of the kids, and a rifle. 
Gee, but that kid and his Uncle Art 
did beat it back to that sugar-maple, 
and the bears! The bunch of us fol- 
lowed. There they were, the three 
yearlings, wondering what in the dick- 
ens was going to happen next, I have 
no doubt. When everybody had a good 
ok, Frank took a crack at the big- 
gest of the three. Missed him, by jim- 
miny! Once more the gun cracked. 
The bear showed he was hit, and hard. 
lle tried to stay where he was, grab- 
bing at the heavy limb on which he 
sted, but just as if he had missed his 
id, came tumbling down to the 
eround, dead. “Slam the other one, 
rank!” I yelled, not at all chesty that 
the kid was going to make a record. 
llere, Uncle Art, shoot the next one,” 
id the kid, as cool as a lobster. Art 
en took the gun, hit the next bear 
1 the head, and then there was two 
ars at the foot of the sugar-maple. 
I was so darn busy looking at the 
ead bears, and wondering why the kid 
ouldn’t listen to his poor old drunken 
ther, and make a record, I didn’t no- 
ce the third bear shinning down that 
ugar-maple until the lobster was al- 
ost on top of me. I had a darn good 
club in my hand, and as the bear 
issed me I gave him a soak in the 
ead that, while it didn’t knock him 
own, it slowed him up some. Then 
lere was a rush, participated in by 

















Frank Heiser and young bears. 


shotgun shooting took their first les- 
sons since attaining manhood—but we 
desire to say that the sportsman father 
who neglects the opportunity of teach- 


with a .38-55. Frank plugs black squir- 
rels at this distance with a .22. 
Pa. R. L. HEISER. 


Note.—Mr. Heiser has the right idea 


rank, Art and yours truly, also the 
og. It was a running fight for about 
‘ifty yards, during which I found I 
could hit that bear most anywhere just 


about instilling the hunting spirit in 
his son. If more fathers would teach 
their boys how to use firearms, or, if 
they themselves are not sufficiently 


ing his son to shoot is doing that boy 
an incalculable and a permanent in- 
jury that will be felt the whole of the 
young man’s life.—Editor, 
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The hunters, the lion and the dogs. 


Killing a Lion in Sight of Denver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While stopping 
with a ranchman friend of mine, Frank 
Dakans (who has during the past fif- 
teen years killed twenty-eight bears 
without dogs, while hunting from his 
ranch), about five miles southwest of 
Sedalia, Colorado, this fall (1917), we 
learned from Dick Seiffried, who lives 
in a cabin one mile above the Dakans 
ranch, that he had seen a mountain lion 
about 500 yards from his place in the 
cafion. This country is in the foothills 
of the Rockies not over thirty miles on 
an air line from the city of Denver, It 
is a country abounding in mountains, 
trees, brush and parks. Mr. Seiffried 
heard the dogs barking Monday night 
and went to where they were. They 
were barking treed under a big pine; 
the lion was there and Seiffried fired, 
using his .38-40, which knocked the lion 
out of the tree. The dogs were not 
able to hold him and he got away 
among the rocks, where the dogs could 
rot get to him. 

Mr. Seiffried returned to his cabin 
that evening—just after dusk. The 
next morning I went up, and together 
we took up the trail. We were on his 
trail from Tuesday until Thursday, 
without seeing or treeing him. The 


Standing, the author; kneeling, Mr. Seiffried. 


ground was so dry it was difficult for 
the dogs to pick up his trail and keep 
it for any great distance at a time. 

On the evening of Oct. 10 (Wednes- 
day), we heard the dogs barking and 
found a cold trail of the lion, but it 
was dark before we had time to fol- 
low it up, and left it until morning. We 
took it up again in the morning with 
the dogs, and after going about a half 
mile, the dogs found the lion in the 
rocks. Of course as soon as we heard 
the barking of the dogs, we knew that 
the lion was there, but they held him 
at bay until we came up, and then they 
started the fight, which lasted ten or 
fifteen minutes. On account of the 
mix-up we could not tell which was dog 
and which was lion. At one time we 
thought Captain (one of the dogs) was 
killed, as the lion got him and bit him 
through the nose, but he hung on. The 
wound healed up right away. Fritz 
was only six months old, but joined 
in the fight with the older dog. 

After waiting fifteen minutes before 
we could get a shot at the l'on, Mr. 
Seiffried finally got him with three 
shots in the head. He measured 7 ‘eet, 
2 inches, and weighed 180 pounds. 

This lion had killed a horse valued 
at $200, while the carcass of a five- 
point deer was found not far away from 


where he (the lion) was killed—which 
had been partly eaten, and the remain- 
der buried. J. C. DAVIS. 

Colo. 

Note.—We know the section where 
this lion was killed, very well—Harry 
Petrie, a Denver sportsman, has killed 
bears but ten miles from there, and 
deer are known to come down there 
quite frequently.—Editor. 





The Colorado Game Law. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With your 
kind permission, I wish to say a few 
words thru Outdoor Life to the sports- 
men of Eastern Colorado in regard to 
the infamous game and fish law of 
Colorado, and urge upon them to wake 
up and get busy and get some law en- 
acted that will be fair for all alike. 
The present game dnd fish law is 
strictly in the interest of the Western 
Slope and every time it is changed it 
is made more so. 

The fool idea of a closed season has 
been advocated by the Western Slope 
people for more than twelve years, in 
order that the deer might be kept at 
home, 

I am prepared to prove that the open 
season on deer has never been closed 
one day, only on Eastern Slope sports- 
men that could not safely kill and 
transport game from the Western 
Slope.- It seems strange that no one 
feels interested enough to have a law 
enacted that is equitable to all. 

Beginning Oct. Ist, 1918, we are to 
have an open season on deer of four 
days. You would not care to spend 
your money and make the trip and take 
the chance of getting a deer in four 
days’ time. 

It is the duty of the Game and Fish 
Department to look after this matter. 

I hope to hear from the sportsmen of 
Eastern Colorado thru Outdoor Life in 
regard to this matter. 

The open season for trout begins 
May 25th. This is the spawning time 
for trout, and there are millions of 
eggs deposited in the streams from 
May 25th to June ist. A female trout 
weighing one pound will deposit in the 
stream eight hundred eggs, and you 
will agree with me when I say that 
to destroy these fish would be the un- 
necessary destruction of untold thou- 
sands of fish that should never be dis- 
turbed. The fishing for trout should 
not begin earlier than June 15th. 

I made my annual trip to the West- 
ern Slope in August, 1917, and found 
cdunditions just as I tell you. The Leg- 
islature saying the season is closed 
does not close it. It takes industrious 
game wardens, of which we have very 
few. J. M. WOODARD. 

Colo. 


Note.—Anyone who has hunted in the 
deer section of Colorado, either before 
or since the present law went into ef- 
fect, and who have learned of the al- 
most universal habit of ranchmen, 
stockmen and others in the deer sec- 
tion of laying in their supply of win- 
ter meat from the game ranges, can 
not blame him for expressing himself 
as above. 

Our prime ambition, and which is the 
direct purpose of Outdoor Life, is to 
protect and propagate our game, and 
safeguard it in such a way that it will 
do the most good to the greatest num- 
ber of our citizens, as well as thos 
who visit us: and not for anything 
would we advocate a law that we be 
lieved would decimate our deer or re- 
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duce them in sufficient numbers as to 
endanger their perpetuity. 

Some years ago we closed the sea- 
son on deer in Colorado, and since that 
time the sportsmen as a body have 
peen respecting that law, but we re- 
gret to state that the ranchmen have 
not been doing so. There is hardly a 
ranchman living in the deer country 
who doesn’t continue to follow the old 
policy of “laying in his winter’s meat’ 
from the deer range. The ranchman 
doesn’t care whether he kills a doe or 
a buck, so long as it is meat. The 
does being more plentiful and more 
easily killed, there have been a far 
greater number of their sex taken than 
of the bucks. This system has tended 
to increase the old proportion of bucks 
during the past few years, and of 
course, naturally to decrease the pro- 
portion of does. It would not surprise 
us if at the present time we had one- 
third or one-fourth as many bucks as 
does, where the proportion stood eight 
or ten years ago, about one buck to 
eight or ten does. 

The way we figure it is this: If, 
with our open season, we killed off 
half of all our bucks during the next 
two years (which we would not), we 
would yet have about one buck to 
every eight does, a stronger average of 
bucks than is necessary for successful 
breeding—and a great deal larger per- 
centage than a sheepman would have 
of rams to run with his ewes. 

We believe we will have more in- 
terest in deer protection under a short 
open season than we had with a closed 
season. As soon as a season is opened, 
providing, of course, that the amount 
of game will stand it, the sportsmen 
become more active in enforcing the 
statutes, and they take a personal in- 
terest in seeing that every other man 
lives up to the law. Of course we re- 
fer always. to an open season only on 
bucks. Does never should be killed in 
any state under any circumstances. 
—Editor. 





Killing Coyote from Doorstep. 


Writes G. A. Tremper of Helena, 
Mont., Dec. 15, 1917:—About a month 
ago while eating breakfast at my ranch 
a commotion among the poultry caused 
my wife to look through the window, 
when she remarked that there was a 
coyote outside. Two of the boys had 
missed four shots at coyotes a few 
days earlier, and now it was my turn. 
I took the ever-ready .30-30 carbine 
down from the wall, and the enclosed 
picture shows the result. Killing a 
coyote is common enough, not worth 
mentioning, but it is rather unusual to 
shoot one from a doorway. 

Mont. G. A. TREMPER. 





The Protection of Bears. 


_ Editor Outdoor Life:—Outdoor Life 
Is to be congratulated upon its success 
in having laws passed to prevent the 
extermination of bears, and more as- 
sistance and co-operation should be 
had from the sportsmen of America. 
There seems to be an inherent abhor- 
rence of Bruin, and the first impulse 
Is to slaughter them, both large and 
small, at sight. I must admit that, un- 
til I began to read the many interest- 
Ing articles appearing in Outdoor Life 
on this subject, I did not have brought 
home to me the shortsightedness of 
ruthlessly destroying an animal that 
has a fur and food value, and, with 
Tare exceptions, will avoid rather than 
seek to injure man. I heartily concur 
in Outdoor Life’s endeavor to have 
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protective laws passed, and much can 
be accomplished by making hunters 
realize that it is to their discredit to 
wantonly shoot a bear when they are 
young or their pelts are not prime. It 
should be our code of ethics that when 
one good specimen of a species is se- 
cured from some particular territory, 
no more will be shot. When I shot my 
big grizzly, no more were in _ sight, 
otherwise, I might have given way to 
the impulse to try for all that were 
in range of my rifle, so I have no word 
of censure for those who, the records 
from Alberta and British Columbia 
show, have shot four or five, or even 
six, bears in a season. The creation 
of a sentiment against such slaughter 
will go a long way towards correcting 
the abuse. 

Once, when returning from a hunt in 
Alaska, I had the good fortune to be 
of assistance to a sportsman whose 
boat had been wrecked in one of the 
swift rivers, and as we journeyed to- 
gether for several days, our conversa- 
tion was, most naturally, about our 
success in the mountains. It developed 
that of the five grizzlies he had shot, 
only one was of fair size, and three 
were cubs, being shot with their moth- 
er, at practically the same time. I 
thought he spoke of the incident with 
a tinge of regret, and when I reached 
home I received a photograph showing 
four small bears, below which my new- 
found friend had written, “I am sorry 
I did it.” There, at least, was one 
sportsman who realized his  thought- 
lessness, and in time I believe other 
sportsmen will do likewise; only it 
would be better if they were sorry be- 
fore they did it. 

Illinois. POWHATAN ROBINSON. 

Note.—We are glad to be able to 
add Mr. Robinson’s contribution fav- 
oring bear protection to those already 
published in Outdoor Life. While we 
shouldn’t “jump” rough shod onto the 
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evolution of game protection is a slow 
process, but if handled properly it will 
work out sure, and right, in the end. 
—Editor. 





Wyoming Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The January 
issue of Outdoor Life has arrived and 
has been read. One article, that by R. 
W. Everett, especially deserves atten- 
tion. Mr. Everett certainly hit the nail 
on the head and has the game situation 
here in Wyoming sized up about right. 
There is no use wasting words asking, 
“Where is the game?” All we have to 
do is to look back a few years, talk to 
the old-timers, etc., to know where the 
game is. It happens that I was read- 
ing the other night an account by Col. 
Roosevelt on a trip he made into the 
Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming back 
in the ’80s, about ’86, I think. He 
speaks of the amount of game then in 
the mountains. G. O. Shields in his 
stories of past hunting days, recounts 
the fine hunting to be had in the Big 
Horns. 

Looking thru back issues of Recrea- 
tion for the years ’96 and ’97 I find the 
following short items in the depart- 
ment then called “From the Game 
Fields”: “As for game there are plenty 
of elk, deer, antelope, bear, mountain 
sheep, wolves, coyotes and mountain 
lions. I killed a mountain sheep last 
week not three miles from my ranch. 
The horns measured 18% inches. I saw 
about fifty more sheep. Three days 
ago while looking for cattle, I ran on 
to sixty-three elk in one band. I had 
no use for meat and did not shoot at 
them. If you had been here yesterday 
morning I could have shown you thir- 
teen deer drinking at the creek, not 
over 200 yards from the ranch.—Milo 
Burke, Tensleep, Wyo.” This was in 
96. Farther on in the same year |] 
find the following: ‘I saw a fine band 

















I’m sorry I did it. 


man who kills small bears, as yet, be- 
cause we need his help, and at the 
present time bears are considered com- 
mon prey by most people, anyway— 
yet, it will not be many years before 
a sportsman will be as much ashamed 
to be photographed with a cub bear as 
he would with a fawn or doe deer. The 


of eleven elk and four calves the other 
day, within five miles of my ranch. 1 
could take good care of a small party 
and show them all the game they would 
want to see—Mark H. Warner, Ten- 
sleep, Wyo.” The game was there, all 
right, for read this one written in ’97: 
“We have had a fine winter in the Big 
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Horn Basin, tho not enough snow on 
the mountains, on the east side, to 
drive the game down much. Elk and 
deer are wintering well and seem plen- 
tiful. I have been getting out timber 
and see game nearly every day.—M. H. 
W,. Tensleep, Wyo.” 

Jumping over to ’99 I find the follow- 
ing from a man in the Big Horns also: 
“A few days ago I saw, within a short 
distance, thirteen  antelopes. Elk, 
bear, deer, antelopes, catamounts, 
wolves, coyotes and foxes are plentiful. 
Sage hens, rabbits and grouse abound. 
R. Cummings, Lost Cabin, Wyo.” 

Well, what does this all stand for, 


you say? Just this: Today (1917), 
there is no hunting in the Big Horns. 
The elk are all gone and the big horns 


are with them, and if it were not for 
the fact that the mountains are now 
mostly covered by the state game pre- 
serve the deer would be ditto. This 
has all happened in the past twenty 
years. Where did they go? Why, to 
game heaven of course. 

Av. old story runs of some feliow that 
killed only seventeen eik up Tensleep 
one day; got them cornered. Many 
and many an old bull was killed and 
nothing but his tusks or head taken, 
the meat left for bear bait. Many more 
were killed as were the seventeen, and 
as the story goes the carcasses were 
left to rot. There are probably plenty 
of deer killed every year yet in the 
mountains, in spite of the reserve. 
As Mr. Everett says, how can a man 
patrol half a state? It is not possible. 

The thing that really makes a fel- 
low want to kick somebody, is to go 
hunting today with the average hunt- 
ers and guides. The sole object of the 
hunt is to kill something. Parties of 
four or five go in and come out with 
an elk each, and if the truth were 
known mighty often all the game is 
killed by one of the party. If each 
man were compelled to kill his own 
game there would be less brought out. 
Too many guides nowadays want to 
do all the killing and too many hunt- 
ers (?) are willing to let them. 

An old guide puts a different phase 
on the subject. He says it is the stock 
that is driving out the game. He is 
right. In a great many cases the range 
has been turned over to the bands of 
sheep and herds of cattle and the dude 
cailps now run their bunches of dude 
horses on the elk range. It may be 
true that we need the range for the 
stock, but it is also true that one elk 
is worth much more to the state of 
Wyoming than several sheep, or cattle 
either. If the people of Wyoming 
would wake up now, not tomorrow 
when it may be too late, and realize 
that with all their stock, with all their 
oil, the fact still remains that the game 
is one of the biggest resources be- 
stowed upon this land. One good hunt- 
ing party will leave as much money 
in the state as a band of sheep is 
worth. This is the point our stockmen 
fail to see, at least won't see. 

Maine has hunting and good hunt- 
ing; same with New York and most of 
the other Yankee states. There are 
even deer in little Rhode Island and, 
yet here in Wyoming, the game para- 
dise described by Lewis and Clark and 
sought after by the early hunters is 
gone. The game is on the verge of ex- 
tinction, because it is not worth pro- 
tecting. The mountains here are grand, 
people come far to see; do they come 
to see the mountains? No, they come 


because there is a chance of seeing 
game; take the game away and the 
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dude ranches will have to buy sheep 
or go to work for the oil companies. 
The game is what brings the people 
here. Colorado killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, the game, and 
were it not for the grand peaks and 
the finest of roads there her tourist 
trade would vanish. 

The game of Wyoming is not being 
protected. There are few people to 
pay the taxes and for this reason the 
money available, after having passed 
thru all its necessary channels, is not 
sufficient. For this reason the Federal 
Government should provide money and 
protection until at least the state is 
able to take over the burden, and if 
the state refuses to do this, then it is 
up to the Féderal Government to look 
after it for all time to come. The 
game is gradually going, and right now 
the people of Wyoming must decide 
whether they shall live in a dead state 
or in one full of life and animal beauty. 
Wake up, Wyoming, take this bull by 
the horns and make the future pleas- 
ure of your people safe for all time. 

Wyoming. BRONCHO. 








IN APPRECIATION 
Editor Outdoor Life: The best nat- 


ural history news that I have seen in a 
long time is the announcement in the 
January Outdoor Life that a “Conser- 
vation Department” is to be published in 
your saagazine. I enclose $1.00 to start 
the ball rolling, with hopes that every 
outdoor man will do as much, or more, 
if he is able. 

THEODORE G. LANGGUTH. 


Montana. 




















Notes From Mexico. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My hope of a 
good hunt this winter is gone, for there 
is no sport in hunting when one 
doesn’t know whether the visitors at 
his camp are friends or foes; and right 
now the best nearby hunting grounds 
ere full of—to put it mildly—doubtful 
characters. Thirty years ago times 
were very much as they are now, but 
then I didn’t give a d——n, and went 
anyhow, but now I’ve got a wife to look 
after and can’t take such chances. 

I met a young Englishman this morn- 
ing whose father I have know for years, 
and he gave me an account of the 
game that abounds at their cattle 
ranch about 175 miles from here in the 
high mountains that fairly made my 
mouth water. He was trying to get 
hold of some cougar dogs, as_ the 
hounds they had are all dead and the 
cougars are a nuisance around the 
ranch, coming almost to the house door 
to commit their depredations, and in 
fact attacked and almost killed a three- 
legged crippled Airedale that they had 
left, right at the corral. 

Bear and cougar are abundant all 
around there, also bobcats and foxes 
and coyotes. Arizona white-tail deer 
are very abundant and a few miles 
away in the foothills there are lots of 
black-tails, and on some plains near 
there the antelope range in bands that 
he says sometimes have from one to 
two hundred head in a bunch. His 
father told me some months ago that 
he counted fifty head of antelope in 
one band. These bandits are at least 
doing one good job as game conserva- 
tionists, as the Indians did years ago 
on the plains. Sportsmen aren’t apt 
to wander in after game heads where 
there is a risk of having their arms 


and stock taken and they perhaps 
killed in the bargain. There are moun. 
tain sheep up in that country also, 4). 
tho the youngster hadn’t seen anything 
but old horns,-but I heard of a bunch 
of four thac were seen last November, 
about 100 miles from here in that same 
route, 

They have a .22 Hi-power and a 35 
Remington at the ranch, and I noied 
as an argument in favor of my claim 
that these modern rifles are meat de- 
stroyers, his remark that they always 
shoot the deer thru the shoulders and 
throw the shoulders away or give them 
to the dogs, as they are so ground up 
that the meat is not fit to eat. Of 
course that makes no difference to a 
head hunter, nor a meat hunter, where 
deer are plenty, but at the same time, 
I consider a waste of meat a crime, 

I was much amused by his descrip- 
tion of going out with his father’s Rem- 
ington and only five cartridges to get 
some meat for the house—(I guess 
that deer meat is their standard diet 
as far as fresh meat is concerned), 
He found a bunch of fifteen deer drink- 
ing at a waterhole and got a trifle rat- 
tled and shot too quick, making a miss. 
With the four remaining shots he 
killed four deer, but the rest of the 
bunch refused to run, and_ stayed 
around in easy shot waiting for their 
fallen companions and staring at him, 
as he dressed his game and swore be- 
cause he had no more ammunition. 

It must have been tantalizing, but he 
had no reason to feel as aggravated as 
I once did, after missing five shots 
hand-running eat a small spike buck 
and after my ammunition was all ex- 
pended and no harm done, to have the 
fool brute, that had probably never 
seen a human being before, stand and 
stare at me not forty yards away, un- 
til I picked a handful of rocks and fair- 
ly “rocked” him out of sight, along the 
mountain side. 

A good many of the readers of Out- 
door Life who work for a week or so 
to kill their legal limit, one deer, | 
fancy would like to get into such a 
country where deer are plentiful and 
there is no bag limit, but in these 
times one has either got to take a little 
risk of being killed and also undergo 
considerable privation, or else dig 
deep into his bank balance to enjoy a 
hunt where the game is abundant and 
easily approached. A. D. TEMPLE. 

Mexico. 





Revolvers for Use on Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing the 
article, “The Big Brown Bears of 
Alaska,” in the December Outdoor 
Life, I am glad you laid stress on the 
fact that guns of the .30-30 class are 
not suitable for grizzly and brown 
bear hunting. Just recently the revol- 
ver editor of another magazine, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry, recommended a 
38 S. & W. Special for killing griz- 
zlies. No doubt it would kill them if 
you found the right place. But Oh, 
Lord, what would happen while you 
were trying to find the right spot? 

If a rifle with 1,500-foot pounds 
muzzle energy is not suitable, a revol- 
ver with only about 300-foot pounds 
energy is just that much less suitable; 
and any prospective, aspiring .38 S. & 
W. Special grizzly hunter, unless he is 
already well heeled with this world’s 
goods, had better take out plenty of 
life insurance, so that his family wi!! 
be kept from want, before starting 4 
grizzly killing campaign with a revo: 
ver. J. N. CROSSLAND. 
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Muskrat as a Table Delicacy. 


While we do not wish to stand spon- 
sor for the good eating quality of the 
muskrat, as we have never tasted one, 
vet the F, C, Taylor Fur Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is responsible for the 
following on.the subject: 

‘The flesh of the muskrat is dark red 
in color but fine grained and tender. 
Unfavorable opinions as to its flavor 
arise, probably from lack of skill in 
cooking or from carelessness in skin- 
ning the animal. In the usual method 
o/ skinning, the hair side of the pelts 
does not come in contact with the 
flesh, the musk glands often come off 
with the skin, and only in summer does 
the musky odor pervade the flesh. An 
unskilled person is more likely to leave 
some of the odor, but in winter it may 
all be removed by washing. The nov- 
ice should be careful to keep the fur 
from touching the flesh, to avoid cut- 
ting into the musk glands, and to trim 
off any subcutaneous glands that may 
adhere to the meat, 

“Muskrat, prepared after the follow- 
ing receipts, will be found very appetiz- 
ing and enjoyable by most persons: 


“Fried Muskrat—Wash the muskrat. 


thoroughly and cut in quarters. Let it 
lie in salt water for an hour or more, 
then wash, dry with a cloth, and season. 
Dip the pieces in a prepared egg bat- 
ter and dust them with flour or meal. 
Place the lard in a frying pan and let 
it get hot. Then put in the muskrat 
and fry very slowly, for an hour. Pre- 
pare a gravy of milk, butter, flour and 
parsley, and season it to taste. After 
it thickens pour it over the cooked 
muskrat. 

“Roast Muskrat— Wash the meat 
thoroughly, let it lie for an hour’ or 
more in salt water, and then wash 
again, 

Put it in a pan with water, salt, pep- 
per, butter, and a little onion; sprinkle 
flour over it, and baste it until it is 
thoroughly done.” 





A Novel Mask for Sun Protection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anglers who 
£0 on fishing trips usually tan the first 
day or become badly burned when ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. If the 
laiter, they immediately suffer excruci- 
atingly, and I have known of cases 
Where medical attention was necessary. 

{in the North if oné had the time to 
gradually become inured to the expos- 
\ it would not be so detrimental, but 
t average angler’s vacation is of 
comparatively short duration. Time 
being an important factor, they cannot 
afford to waste it, and go out fishing 
irrespective of consequences—and pay 
the price. 

in tropical climates the violet rays 
0! the sun cook the face, eyes and 
hands frightfully unless properly pro- 


tected. In Jamaica, Cuba, Florida, Cal- 
ifornia and along the Texas coast, no 
matter how much exposed, one is still 
liable to burn. Oxide of zinc is one of 
the best preventives, but it is greasy, 
sticky and hard to rub off. 

Some years ago Mrs. Ellsworth, who 
is a fresh-water and_ big-game-sea- 
angler with light tackle, after being ter- 
ribly burned by the sun, conceived the 
idea of making a mask to protect the 
face. She experimented with several 
kinds of material, and at last decided 
upon medical gauze as best answering 
the purpose. She makes these masks 

















Mrs. Ellsworth wearing her mask. 


of several plies, button-holing the 
space for the eyes, nose and mouth. 
The gauze being porous, permits the 
air to circulate thru it, and is not un- 
comfortable to wear in hot climates. 
Mrs. Ellsworth is shown here wearing 
the mask, amber glasses and a white 
canvas pith tropical helmet hat, per- 
fectly protected from the sun. Both 
men and women with sensitive skins 
have since made and worn these masks 
and found them very satisfactory in 
every way. 
Ill. FRED B. ELLSWORTH. 


A Glimpse Into Border Life in 
. Mexico. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a young hunting 
enthusiast in Tennessee who would 
think himself forever blest if he could 
get off and have a hunt in this region. 
I curbed his very natural yearnings by 
telling him that life has its drawbacks 
here, even if the hunting is good, and 
that I have not fired a shot at game 


for more than three months, one be- 
ing quite as apt to run into bandits, 
cattle rustlers, or a new bunch of rev- 
olutionists as large game when out on 
the game ranges. They took me in in 
1911 and relieved me of my firearms, 
but as I am “a good single-handed talk- 
er” and they knew me personally, they 
were returned to me a week later. The 
man who took them and the man who 
ordered them returned to me, have 
both since been killed, and I miss them 
both, as the chap who took me in said 
to me as we parted, I weaponless: 
“When this revolution is over, Don 
Arturo, come with me and I'll show 
you the best deer-hunting you ever saw 
in your life.”’ Poor fellow, he “got his” 
about a year afterwards just as he 
reached the American side of the Rio 
Grande in full retreat from Huerta’s 
men, and his corpse floated down the 
river and was not recovered. So we 
never took the promised hunt. 

We are now having a regular ‘“mon- 
key and parrot time” with outlaws 
along the Rio Grande. Up the river 
some seventy miles from here, Lee 
Sharp and Clarence Sellers, two well 
known cowmen, went out on Thanks- 
giving day from their camp about thir- 
ty-five miles into Mexico, and never re- 
turned. Their bodies were found in a 
cave nearly a month afterwards. Sell- 
ers had been shot twice in the back, 
and Sharp had apparently been roped 
and dragged to death. They must 
have come up unexpectedly on a bunch 
of cattle thieves who had just killed 
four beeves, as the sign showed, and 
were run down and killed on the prin- 
ciple that “dead men tell no tales.” A 
friend of mine was with the party that 
found them, but I’ve not seen him yet 
to get further details. 

Then we hed a revolution down the 
road at Monclova that didn’t amount 
to much, except it frightened a lot of 
Americans out of the country that weré 
opening a mine a hundred miles from 
here. 

Up in the Big Bend country, in Tex- 
as, a bunch of Mexican raiders attack- 
ed the Brite ranch on Christmas morn- 
ing, killed two Mexicans who had just 
arrived in the mail coach, cut the 
throat of the driver and hanged him 
and plundered the store. Cavalry, 
rangers and ranchers got after them 
and just as they were dropping over 
the rim rock into the mal pais,. did 
some fancy long-range shooting and 
got eight of them; then they chased 
them across into Mexico and got ten 
more out of a bunch of fifteen. Then 
a detachment of Mexican cavalry met 
them and they turned the rest of the 
job over to them and came back, hav- 
ing recovered all the stolen horses and 
goods and put the fear of the Lord into 
that bunch of raiders, who are sup- 
posed to have been Villa’s men, but 
as they “took no prisoners” they’re not 
certain. Two or three are also said 
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| Mexico. 
| machine gun platoon took their trail 
| and crossed into Mexico after them and 
| overtook them with the stock, or at 
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to have been killed by the ranchers be- 


| fore they took the store. 


Then last Thursday a lot of goats 


| and cattle were lifted from El Indio 


ranch, eighteen miles down the river 
from Eagle Pass, and run over into 
The rangers, cavalry and a 


least with some of it in a little rancho 
near which I have hunted many times 
for deer, antelope and turkey in more 
peaceful times. 

The rangers were ahead and ran in- 
to a sort of ambush and bullets tiey 
say were flying around promiscuously 
when the machine gun arrived and 
opened fire. Accounts vary as to how 
many were killed. I bought a load of 
firewood from a man who lives about 
eight miles this side of where the ruc- 
tion took place, and he seemed to 
think .wat only one man was killed, 
but the soldiers say they counted six 


| dead men and that there might have 


been more out in the brush. There 
was not a man hurt in the American 
outfit and they returned to their bar- 
racks without following up the thieves. 

While I am strongly against inter- 
vention in Mexico, I also am very much 


| in favor of the kind of intervention 


that I have described, a prompt, vig- 
orous and bloody pursuit of border 
marauders. It is the only kind of 
treatment that Mexican desperadoes 
understand and fear; arresting them, 
trying them, and executing them by 
due process of law, after some months 
in jail, where they are well fed and 
better cared for than ever before in 


| their lives, is just plumb foolishness 


and a waste of time and money. 

And understand me: I am what they 
call here on the border ‘a Mexican 
lover.” I like them and don’t consider 
that the Americans as a rule do them 


‘half justice for their very many good 
| qualities. 


Our papers are full ‘of ac- 
counts of Mexican atrocities and 
crimes, but it is seldom that any credit 
is given them for the good deeds that 
are done. “With all their faults, I 
love them still;” but the only effective 
way to deal with border desperadoes is 
to kill them like coyotes wherever 
there’s a chance. “VERDAD.” 
Mexico. 





Tree Killing by ‘‘Lead Poisoning.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe in 
the November issue Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas mentioned about someone 
stating that bullets killed trees. Oh! 
Oh! of course they will kill trees—if 
used in sufficient quantity. Some of 
us who are old enough to remember 
having heard of an elm tree being cut 
down by rifle fire in “the bloody 
angle” at Gettysburg. As to the farm- 
er, I think he did not want Mr. Thomas 
shooting round his place, he might have 
ruined a Ben Davis apple or two, or 
possibly he did not desire Mr. T.’s 
company. But irony aside, if the farm- 
er said he had killed trees, not twigs, 
with one or two soft lead bullets of any 
ordinary caliber he must have been 
mistaken, 


I know many orchards in England 
where the trees are scattered and full 
of shot from No. 5 to No. 8, that are 
bearing well. I know another orchard 
within a few miles of Missoula (Mont.) 
that has many of the trees. shot- 
punctured and they bore well this fall, 
Further, I have seen big logs with soft 
lead bullets of a large caliber imbed- 
ded, cut up in one of the largest lum- 
ber mills of the West and it was next 
to impossible to see the track, in other 
words, it had healed. 

Should you remember the so-called 
“Munson mystery,” you may remember 
that the trees nearby where the body 
was found were scratched with shot 
from many years’ shooting, including 
that season. This so puzzled the prose- 
cuting attorney and the jury that they 
brought in the verdict, “Not proven.” 
If these trees were dying from “chron- 
ic lead poisoning” they would have 
been cut down “pronto.” 

Montana, E. F. CONYNGHAM. 





A Simple ‘‘Pup’’ Tent. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One reads a 
great deal about “pup” tents and dif- 
ferent ways to make them these days, 
and every man thinks his is the best. 
Well, I’m one of those cranks myself. 
I believe that my little piece of canvas 
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will serve more purposes than that of 
anybody else. It is simply a piece of 
canvas nine feet square, with a small 
hole in it nine feet from one corner, 
directly in line with the farthest cor- 
ner. The hole is for the ridge rope. 
The flap left in front can be staked 
down in front, thrown over the ridge 
rope or stretched out in front for an 
awning. RAY G. KISER. 
Texas. 





That Made-in-Germany Influence. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every now 
and then during this horrible world 
conflagration the American people get 
more or less exercised over some new 
German invention of “frightfulness’’ 
which Fritz springs as a surprise on 
the sleepy world as a further evidence 
of his uncanny Kultur. Now it is ears 
for an already too efficient and devil- 
ishly well-endowed submarine, and 
again a new and particularly lethal 
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gas for the “benefit’’ of the poor 
Poilus, Tommies and Sammies in the 
trenches. At every new development 
we gasp in astonishment and sorrow, 
entirely overlooking the fact that 
years ago the Germans cleverly put 
over on us a joker that more vitally 
effects us than all the ‘“‘Big Berthas’”’ 
and ‘‘Flammenwerfers”’ that their 
fiendish ingenuity has so far evolved. 
I refer to the innocuous-looking—and 
yet indubitably German-influenced— 
legislation which has deprived the 
people of nearly every one of our 
states from possessing, carrying and 
practicing with the only tools with 
which the world has any chance to 
cope with the Hun menace to univer- 
sal peace. 

I make this assertion advisedly and 
with dispassion. Our great national 
constitution expressly gives all Ameri- 
ean citizens the full right to have, 
bear and carry arms without any in- 
fringement, and yet the statute books 
of nearly every state in the Union 
bear locally insinuated legislation 
which absolutely abrogates and nulli- 
fies the privilege so definitely and ex- 
plicitly conferred by the keystone of 
our national superstructure. In most 
Eastern states particularly it is ac- 
tually regarded as a crime to have a 
pistol, gun or revolver in possession as 
their local ordinances work out; 
therefore it is manifestly an impos- 
sibility that our national reputation 
as marksmen can be conserved. For 
acquaintance and practice with fire- 
arms is as essentially necessary to 
proficiency in their more serious use 
as is the ammunition which makes 
them effective. 

Under the guise of ‘‘protection’”’ to 
children, other law-abiding innocents 
and weaklings—who are thereby real- 
ly deprived of the only tangible pro- 
tection that they would logically have 
against thieves, thugs and housebreak- 
ers, who, law or no law, are always 
fully armed and prompt to put their 
armament in operation on the most 
trifling pretexts—these statutes have 
been enacted by those who are either 
plain fools or have been subsidized by 
some agency with an ulterior purpose. 
And while we regretfully concede the 
proverbial inanity of the average 
“legislator,’’ we can not, in view of 
recent exposes of German pre-bellum 
activities and machinations in this 
country, resist the growing conviction 
that Fritz and his money have been a 
potential factor in the scheme of prac- 
tical disarmament of his most power- 
ful obstacle to world domination. 


Every lucid thinker will admit that 
in 99 per cent of shooters conversant 
with their weapons was attained dur- 
ing the days of youth. That man who 
is safe with a firearm of any descrip- 
tion, and who is proficient and ef- 
fective in its usage, almost invariably 
acquired his skill in early years, prac- 
tically ‘“‘growing up” with his gun. 
That is why our colonials were dead 
shots, why American men of later ages 
have become world-renowned for their 
deadly efficiency with firearms and 
explosives of all kinds. Early in youth 
they were taught the sensible usage 
Of weapons by sensible parents, or 
surreptiously acquired it on their own 
hook. For the American boy is noto- 
riously given to shooting irons, and 
up to this period of legislative restrict- 
tion indulged that proclivity to the 
full, with most commendable results. 
On the contrary, that man who never 


used firearms until after an age of 
majority is invariably a very indiffer- 
ent shot and a more or less dangerous 
companion afield. Proficiency 


with | 


firearms cannot be attained with a | 
jump; it takes years of intimate asso- | 


ciation to produce the Crocketts, Car- 


vers and Hardys who have made the | 


world sit up and take notice. 
As a dealer in firearms I expect, of 


course, that more or less mercenary | 


motives will be ascribed to me for this 
protest by certain so-called “pacifists”’ 
or other weak-kneed inanities who ca- 
vil at anything strenuous and virile in 
a red-blooded child’s education. And 
it is certainly assured that German 
pro-sympathyzers will raise a howl of 
pious execration over my solemn con- 
viction that the way to fight the devil 
is with fire—and that it is a national 
duty to instruct every American man, 
woman and child how to most effect- 
ively use it in times of necessity. 

It is just possible that in the re- 
adjustment of the world’s economy the 
time will come when no man will have 
use for a deadly weapon. Even now, 
ordinarily, such use is very infre- 
quent.. But, like the Texas man, if 
ever we do need a gun we'll need it 
badly and what value would it then be 
to us if we did not know how to use 
it? If the German crime against hu- 
manity ever meets with just retribu- 
tion it will be because the weapon- 
wise Belgians gave them the initial 
check in their villainous career, en- 
abling the cleaner exponents of civili- 
zation to make hurried preparations 
against annihilation. And were it not 
for the Hun appreciation of the superb 
proficiency of the Swiss riflemen 
there would be another “scrap of pa- 
per’’ contemptuously torn by the Teu- 
ton vandals. 

America’s chief and besetting sin is 
her fatal assurance of her competency 
to meet any crisis, her assumed se- 
curity from successful invasion of any 
foreign foe. It is high time that she 
awakens to a realization that she has 
been invaded—in her innermost sanc- 
tuary—and to the sinister significance 
that Germany is already talking about 


another war she will wage on her suc- | 
termination of the present | 


cessful 
one! With whom, logically, will that 
war be? There is but one answer. 

And what will be our chances of 
national life if we sleepily permit Ger- 
many to take from us the only means 
by which we can sustain and defend 
that life? If that deplorable time 
ever comes we will bitterly regret— 
when too late—the sentimental senil- 
ity and criminal apathy that delivered 
us, defenseless, into the hand of the 
arch-enemy. 

The Greek athlete of tradition be- 
gan lifting the ox when it was a calf; 
if we are to carry the world of civili- 
zation on our shoulders in the days 
to come, let us have the means and 
knowledge of how to defend our 
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sacred charge and_ responsibilities 
against all comers. Being  fore- | 
warned, let us be also fully fore- | 
armed. 


Wipe these fool laws off our statute 
books before it is too late; encourage 
every American child to learn the use 
of firearms and every adult man and 
woman to acquire them. Give us a 
few really American laws instead of 
the made-in-Germany kind that now 
disgracefully blot the records of our 
negligence—or worse! 

Wash. CHARLES STANBRA. 
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Practical Problems in Interior Bal- 
listics. 
By J. R. Bevis, Ph. D. 


Co-author ‘“‘The Modern Rifle;’’ Copy- 
righted by Author. 

Many of the problems of interior 
ballistics are so vitally practical, that 
I give herein some of those problems 
that arise in the daily experience of 
the hunter, of the rifleman and of him 
who loads his own ammunition. 

The problems are as simply solved 
as they are practical, and will, if put 
into actual practice, enable the hunter 
to be more successful in the pursuit 
of game, the marksman more efficient 
in competition on the range or in the 
gallery, and him to load his ammuni- 
tion with precision and safety. 

He who loads his own ammunition 
may determine easily and readily the 
muzzle velocity and pressure devel- 
oped by any weight of powder charge 
with any weight of bullet; may com- 
pute the weight of powder charge that 
will develop a desired muzzle velocity 
in any bullet; and compute the muz- 


zle velocity of a given bullet when 
shot thru any length of barrel and 
also the converses, ete., ete., and 


know that he is correct and safe in 
every step. He may, therefore, load 
his ammunition with exact precision 
and absolute safety. 

The experimenter will find in these 
problems a definite method of pro- 
cedure (he will not be groping in the 
dark) that will lead him to desired 
positive results. 

None of the problems involves great 
labor or a knowledge of mathematics 
other than simple arithmetic, the 
writer having deduced from the high- 
er methematics of the subject simple 
lucid formulas that will appeal to the 
riflemen. 

Interior ballistics treats of the for- 
mation, the temperature and_ the 
volume of gases into which a charge 


of powder is converted by combus- 
tion, the work performed by these 
gases upon the gun and projectile, 


and the interrelation of powder, temp- 
erature, air space, velocity within the 
barrel, pressures, ete. 

The development and expansion of 
gases which develop the force behind 
the bullet is due entirely to heat. It 
is the transformation of heat into ter- 
rific energy. 

The rate of emission of gas from a 
given grain of powder is dependent 
upon its rate of burning and the area 
of its burning surface. The rate of 
burning increases with the pressure 
and with the temperature of the gas. 

The expansive force thus generated 
will at any instant depend upon the 


amount and temperature of the gas. 
if the amount or the temperature of 
the gas be increased, the expansive 
force is increased. Again, if at any 
instant the space in which the gas is 
confined is increased (other condi- 
tions remaining the same) the expan- 
sive force (pressure) is decreased, 
and vice versa. As long as the in- 
crease of the expansive force is great- 
er than the decrease due to the in- 
creasing of the space, the pressure is 
increasing, but when the decrease in 
expansion is greater than the increase 
in space, the pressure diminishes. 

The force of the powder gases acts 
upon the bullet while it is passing 
thru the barrel, and also for a few 
feet beyond the muzzle. The pressure 
becomes rapidly less as the bullet ap- 
proaches the muzzle. The longer and 
higher the pressure is sustained the 
greater the velocity of the bullet. The 
maximum velocity of the bullet is a 
few feet ahead of the muzzle. 

Probably the question (illustrated 
by the following problem) is more 
frequently asked than any other that 
comes with the realm of interior Bal- 
listics. 

PROBLEM 1, 


What difference, if any, in the muz- 
zle velocity of any bullet when shot 
thru barrels of different lengths? 
Can this difference, if any, be deter- 
mined without the aid of a chrono- 
graph? 

The principle underlying this prob- 
lem is: If the powder is completely 
burned as the bullet leaves the muz- 
zle the longer the barrel, the longer 
the pressure curve will be sustained, 
and hence, the greater the velocity. 
The converse is equally true. This 
implies that the length of barrel to 
secure the greatest muzzle velocity is 
determined by the time of burning of 
powder; or conversely, the size, shape, 
quality and quantity of powder is de- 
termined by the length of barrel and 
also by the weight of bullet. 

The following and all other form- 
ulas, except formula 10, herein given 
are accurate for small variations, say 


30 per cent. from the standard or 
normal basis. Many of these formu- 
las are taken from Bevis and Dono- 
van’s Practical Exterior Ballistics, 
Vol, f. 
3 Db 
For 1. Dv=— x — x V, in which 
16 B 
V is the muzzle velocity when the 
basic length of the barrel is B, or 
more accurate the length of bullet 


travel, Db the difference in length of 
barrels from B, and Dv the difference 
in the muzzle velocities. For illustra- 
tration, a 22-inch barrel develops a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 f. s. in a given 
bullet; what difference in velocity 








will 


a 28-inch barrel develop, using 
the same cartridge? 

3 6 
Dv = — X — X 2700 = 140 f. s., and 


16 22 
v’=V + or- Dv= 2700 + 140 = 
2840 f. s. 
Again, a 30-inch barrel develops a 
muzzle velocity of 3000 f. s., what dif- 
ference in muzzle velocity will a 26- 
inch barrel develop, using same cart- 
ridge? 
3 4 

Dv = — x — Xx 3000 = 75 f. s., and 
16 30 

Vv’ = 3000 — 75 = 2925 f. 8. 

Note:—If extreme accuracy is de- 
sired the bullet travel is used instead 
of the length of barrel. In which case 
the length of cartridge is taken from 
length of barrels. In the above case, 
if the length of cartridge is 3 inches, 
then 


3 4 

Dv = — x — x 3000 = 83 f. s. and 
16 27 

V’ = 3000 —- 83 = 2917 f. s. 


PROBLEM 2. 


A 22-inch barrel develops a muzzle 
velocity of 2700 f. s. in a given bul- 
let; what length of barrel will de- 
velop a muzzle velocity of 2840 f. s. 
using the same cartridge? 


Le. aor 
For 2. Db=— x — xB; hence, 
3 Vv 
16 140 
Db = — X — X 22 = 6 inches, and 
3 2700 


B’=B-+ or-Db= 22 + 6 = 28 inches 
See note, problem 1. 


PROBLEM 3. 


What is the difference in the muz- 
zle velocity developed by using a pow- 
der charge of different weight, and 
the same bullet? 

The principle involved is: Increas- 
ing the powder gases increases the 
pressure and thereby increases the 
velocity. 

5 Dp 
Dv = --- X — X 
8 | 3 
V is the basic muzzle velocity when 
the basie charge, P, of powder is used, 
and Dp is the difference in the 
weight of powder charge from P. 
Hence, for illustration, if 50 grains of 
nitrocellulose powder develops a mu/?- 
zle velocity of 2700 using a given 
bullet; what will be difference in the 
muzzle velocity developed by increas- 
ing or decreasing the powder by any 
amount, say 2 grains? 
5 2 
— X — X 2700 = 67.5 f. 
BS 50 
v’=V-+ or — Dv = 2700 + or — 67.5 
2767.5 or 2632.5 f.s. 


For 3. V, in which 


Dv = s., and 
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PROBLEM 4. 
if, say, 50 grains of powder devel- 
ops a muzzle velocity of, say, 3000 
f. s. in a given bullet; how much pow- 
der will develop a muzzle velocity of 
700 f.s. in the same bullet? A muz- 
velocity of 3200 f.s. in the same 


zle 


pullet? 
For. 4. 
8 Dv 
Dp =— X ——*XP, in which P is 
5 Vv 


the basic weight of powder which 
develops a basic muzzle velocity of V. 
Hence, 





8 300 
Dp — xX -—— x 50 = 8 grains., and 
5 3000 
p’-- P— Dp = 50—8 = 42 grains. 
8 200 
And Dp = — X —— X 50= 5% grains 
5 3000 


and P’=50+4+ 54= 53% grains. 


5. 


PROBLEM 


What is the difference in velocity 
developed by the same weight and 
quality of powder in bullets of differ- 
ent weights, but of same diameter? 

The principle is a bullet of greater 
or less weight than the standard or 


basic bullet offers greater or less re- | 
sistance to the expansion of gases, and | 


I ZL 


therefore will have a less or greater | 
muzzle velocity. 
For. 5. 

7 Dw 

—x—xV, 

16 W 
basic muzzle velocity of the bullet the 
basie weight of which is W, and Dw 
is the difference in weight of another 
bullet from W. Hence, for illustra- 
tion, a given charge of powder devel- 
ops in a 150 grain bullet a muzzle} 
velocity of 2700 f.s.; what will be the 
muzzle velocity developed in a 172 
grain bullet using same weight and 
quality of powder? 
7 22 


Dv in which V is the 


2700 = 178 f.s. 





- x 
16 150 
V + or — Dv 

2527 te. 

The converse formula is 


‘or. 6. 
16 Dv 
-x—x W. 
7 V 
if « given charge of powder develops 
a niuzzle velocity of 3000 f.s. ina 140 | 
rain bullet; 
f bullet in which a muzzle velocity | 
f 2800 f.s. will be developed using | 
the same weight and quality of pow- 


2700 — 178 - 


For illustration, | 


16 
7 3000 
W + or + Dw 
rains. 


200 


—— X 140 = 21 grains, 


= 140 + 21 161, 


PROBLEM 6. 


. .30 caliber bullet has a muzzle | 
ocity of 2700 f.s.; what will be the} 
‘zle velocity of a .25 caliber bullet | 
‘ing the same weight and using | 
.e weight and quality of powder, 


Caen <7 


> 
‘ 


For, 


f “Ded 


S D 
basie muzzle velocity of the bullet the | 
basie diameter of which is D, and Dd | 


D x V, in which V is the| 











and | 


what will be the weight | 


He 


WM 


| 
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m™ the difference in diameter of the byl- 


| lets from the basic. Hence, 
| : es A 
Dv = — X — 2700 = 56 f.s., and 
8 30 
v’=V+ or— Dv= 2700 + 56 = 
2756 f.s. 
The converse formula is, 


For. 8. 
8 Dv 
Dd = — x — xD 
V 


If bullets are not seated uniformly 
in the shell or have become unseated 
(pressed in) by accident or otherwise, 
| what effect, if any, on the muzzle ve- 
| locity? 

The principle is—if the bullet is 
pressed in beyond the normal the 
powder space is lessened, thereby in- 
creasing the density of loading and 
the pressure, and evidently increasing 
the muzzle velocity. The converse is 
also true. For illustration, if the 
muzzle velocity of a bullet in 2700 f.s. 
and the density of loading is 0.6; 
what will be the muzzle velocity if 
the density of loading is increased or 
decreased by, say, 0.1, the powder 
charge and bullet remaining the 
same? 

For. 9. 

i Dl 
Dv = — X — X V, in which V is the 
4 L 
basic muzzle velocity when the basic 
density of loading is L, and Dl is the 
difference in the density of loading 
from the basic. Hence, 
1 it 
Dv = — x — X 2700 = 112 f.s., and 
4 6 
v’=V + or — Dv = 2700 + or — 112 
= 2812 or 2684 f.s. 


The direct bearing of the principle 
involved in this problem upon accur- 
acy and safety is quite evident. The 
greatest precaution should be taken to 
see that all bullets are seated uni- 
formly. Under no circumstance should 
a cartridge of our modern rifle be 
fired if the bullet is pressed far in. 
See problem X. 


PROBLEM 7. 


On a warm day, temperature 70°F, 
the hunter or rifleman who knows his 
rifle holds normally. On a cold day, 
temperature say 20°F or on a hot day, 
temperature say, 110°F, should there 
be any difference in his holding? 

Principle, A cold barrel absorbs 
more heat from the powder gases 
than a warmer barrel, and being cold, 
is contracted offering greater friction 
upon the bullet. By these two causes 
the velocity using a cold barrel is re- 
duced considerably. A cold barrel 
shoots low. As soon as the barrel 
gets warmed up it absorbs less heat, 
and being expanded offers less fric- 
tion to the bullet. An increased muz- 
zle velocity is the result. A hot bar- 
rel shoots high. If the cartridge has 
the same temperature as the atmos- 
phere it produces respective results. 

On page 67, Bevis & Donovan's 
Practical Exterior Ballistics, we have 

For. 10. 

Dv=J x V, in which V is the muzzle 
velocity when temperature of gun and 
ammunition is 70°F, say for illustra- 
tion 2700 f.s., Dv is the difference in 
the muzzle velocity for any deviation 











from 70°F, and J (taken from the fo!l- 
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lowing table) is the correcting factor 
for a given temperature. 





t J t° a 

( —.0323 60 —.0082 
1( —.302 70 .0000 
20 —.0275 80 +. 0101) 
30 —.0241 90 +.0228 | 
40 —.0199 100 +. 0387 | 
50 —.0147 110 + .0631 | 


Substituting the value of J for 20° F | 
we have | 
Dv = —.0275 x 2700 = —74 f.s., me 
v'=V+ Dv. = 2700 — 74 = 2626 fs. 
— the value of J for 110° ial | 

> have 


Ds =-+ .0631 x 2700 = 169 f.s., and 
= 2700 + 169 = 2869 f.s. 


In the first case the velocity is en 
than the normal, and the rifleman |} 
must hold high. In the second case | 
the velocity is greater than normal | 
and he must hold low. He may adjust | 
his sights accordingly if he knows the | 
proper adjustment. How much he 
must hold high or low or adjust his 
sights is a problem that belongs to 
Exterior Ballistics. For its solution 
see Bevis & Donovan’s Practical Ex- 
terior Ballistics. Unless correction is 
made, the rifleman will score a miss 
in either case. 

All of the preceding formulas, ex- 
cept the last, have been simplified by 
differentiating Sarrau’s formula to 
the form— 


For. 1i. 
3 Dp 1 Di 1 Dd 3 Db 
Dv = (— — + —— + —— + — — 
8 P 4 L § D 16 B 
7 Dw 
-——)xvV 
16 W 


An excellent feature of this formula 
as simplified is that we may use one 
or more of the terms within the par- 
enthesis at the same time, by consid- 
ering the other elements remaining 
the same. For simplicity we used in 
the preceding problems one term only 
and assumed the other elements to re- 
main the same. 


PROBLEM 8. 


If the maximum pressure developed 
by using a 150 grain bullet is 49000 
lbs.; what will be the pressure devel- 
oped by using a 172 grain bullet and 
using the same weight and quality of 
powder? 

For. 12. 

1 Dw 
Dm = — x — X M, 
2 W 
basic maximum pressure when using 
a basic bullet weighing W, Dm is the 
difference in maximum pressure for a 
difference in weight, Dw, of bullet 
from the basic. 
1 22 
Dm =— X 
2 150 


in which M is the 





x 49,000 = 3600 Ibs., 


and 
=M + or — Dm = 49,000 + 3,600 

= 52,600 lbs. 

If the bullet weighed 22 grains less, 
the maximum pressure would be 45,- 
400 lbs., from the converse formula. 

For. 13. 

2 Dm 
Dw =-— x — x W. 
M 


PROBLEM 9. 


If the maximum pressure of 49,000 
ibs. is developed by using 50 grains of 
Powder with a given bullet; what will 
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by using a greater or less charge of 
the same powder, and the same bul- 
let? For illustration, let the experi- 
mental charge of powder be 48 or 52 


grains. 
For. 13. 
Dp 
Dm = 2.7 x -— X M, in which M is the 
P 


basic maximum pressure for the basic 
powder charge P, and Dp is the differ- 
ence in the weight of charge from the 
basic. Then, 
2 
> 2.7 X — X 49,000 = 5,300 Ilbs., 
50 

and 
M’ = M + or-— Dm - 

700 lbs. 
The converse 

For. 14. 

10 
=——- X — XP. 
M 

PROBLEM 10 

If the bullet is not seated uniform- 
ly or has become unseated by accident 
or otherwise, what effect, if any, on 
the maximum pressure? 


54,300 9° 44,- 


Dp 


For. 15. 
D1 
Dm = — xX M, in which M is the basic 
L 
maximum pressure when the basic 


density of loading is L, and DI is the 
difference in density of loading from 
L. For illustration, say M is 49,000 
lbs. when L is 0.6, what is the maxi- 
mum pressure for a difference in the 
density of loading, of, say, 0.05. 

.05 


Then Dm = — x 49,000 = 4,080 
6 
and M’=M-+4+ or — Dm = 53,080 or 
44,920. 
That dangerous pressure may be de- 
veloped by the bullet being pressed 
into the shell too far is very evident. 


PROBLEM 11. 

The temperature of powder gases 
burning within the chamber before 
the projectile is sensibly moved de- 
pends upon the mean density of load- 
ing and varies approximately 7.5°F 
for a variation of 1/100 from the 
mean density. When the mean dens- 
ity is 0.7, the temperature is approx- 
imately 3,825°F. 

For. 16. 

Dt= 7.5 X Dl (in hundredths) 

Steel melts between 2,700 and 
2,800°F. 

Lead melts at 620°F. 

Density of loading may be defined 
as the ratio of the weight of powder 
charge to the weight of that volume 
of water which fills the powder cham- 
ber in the shell to the base of the bul- 
let. A given weight of powder of 
coarse granulation may entirely fill 
the powder space in the shell and its 
density of loading may not exceed that 
of the same weight of powder of finer 
granulation. Density of loading may 
be expressed by the formula 

weight of powder 


lbs., 





p= = 
weight of water required to fill 
powder chamber. 
PROBLEM 12. 
If it requires 44.5 grains of No. 18 


| DuPont to develop a velocity of 2,700 


f.s. in the 150 grain bullet, using the 


| 380-40 or Krag shell; what weight of 
| the same powder is required to give 
the same bullet the same velocity us- 





ing the Springfield shell? 


The weight of water required to 












fill the Springfield shell to base 
bullet is 65 grains, that to fill 
.30-40 or Krag shell is 53.1 grains. 

Loading 44.5 grains of the si:me 
powder in the Springfield, we have by 
formula 9, 

1 12 

2700 = 125 f.s., and 


2700 — 125 = 2575 f. s. the velocity 
developed in the Springfield using the 


same weight of powder and the same 
bullet. 
By formula 4, 
8 125 
Dp = — xX — xX 44.5 = 3.5 grains 
5 2575 
Hence, 44.5 + 3.5 = 48 grains, the 


amount of No. 18 powder that will 
develop a muzzle velocity of 2,700 f.s. 
in the Springfield shell, using the 150 
grain bullet. Of course, the same 
length of barrel is assumed. 





A Six-Gun Letter to Haines. 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


This letter has to do with a special 
six-gun not yet born. I have no use 
for the animal, nor the money or 
time to monkey with it, as it would 
probably also necessitate reload cart- 
ridges to get the best results, so hand 
the trouble over to you. Maybe you'll 
bite? 

I have always thought that the 
main reasons why the .45 S. A. Colt 
was not as accurate as the .44-40 or 
the .38-40 was because the bullet was 
heavier by 50 and 70 grains, while 
the gun was slightly lighter, and my 
tests with actual every-day sixguns 
and store cartridges has taught me, to 
my satisfaction at least, that the 
lighter a gun is the less accurate it 
is for the same load, all other things 
being equal. A certain length of bar- 
rel and a certain relation of weight 
between bullet and barrel cannot be 
gone under, or the gun loses accuracy 
as a yearling sheds hair in the spring. 
Also the larger the caliber, all things 
else being equal, the more the recoil. 
So one would naturally, with the 
same gun, if all this is true, and | 
think it is, expect the accuracy of tlie 


38-40 and .44-40 and_ .45-250-38 to 
be in the order mentioned here, all 
out of a S. A. Colt, of course. That 


is, over measured distances, and with 
sighting trial shots. But in hit-or- 
miss work in the open the difference 
one would expect to be even more 
marked, due to windage and traject- 
ory in favor of the lighter, faster bul- 
lets out of the heavier barrelled guns 
with less recoil, for three reasons, 
namely, lighter bullet, heavier gun 
and smaller caliber. And if the ac- 
curacy of the three cartridges under 
the conditions mentioned do not show 
up as mentioned I think we can look 
for the difference in the shape of the 
bullet. 

And this brings me to another thing 
that I have never seen mentioned 
about the .45 Colt as compared to the 
other two bullets. The .45 bullet has 
a hollow base and the others are flat 
based. The idea, gathered from the 
old-style rifle loads, of course, is that 
the gas pressure expands the hollow 
base to fit the bore better. Does it 
do so in a six-gun? I doubt it, unless 
the bullet is very soft. And if the 
bullet is soft enough to upset with tle 
light pressures of a six-gun, then en- 
ters a disturbing element not in tie 
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rif the space between cylinder and 
barrel. I believe that the hollow base 
revolver bullets expand at just this 
place, and then the barrel jams them 
back to caliber, bu. the base is then 
deformed. And if the hollow base 
pistol bullet is not soft enough for 
this, then we probably get gas escape- 
ment between the bullet and the bar- 
rel all along the length of the barrel, 
and especially in old or worn guns. 
All of which means inaccuracy, of 
eourse, for the hollow pointed bullet 
out of a revolver as compared to even 
the same bullet and gun but with a 
flat square base and caliber to fit the 
barrel. 

Another thing, especially with old 
six-guns, tho in good condition: The 
cylinder chamber is shot once to the 
barrel’s six shots, hence the wear of 
the barrel is six times the chamber 
wear, and even greater, as the barrel 
is rifled and the chamber is not. 
Cleaning will also make a still greater 
difference in time. Now we all know 
how various of even our best rifle bar- 
rels vary in caliber. Six-gun barrels 
undoubtedly vary the same, and so do 
chambers. Even in a new gun, sup- 
pose we get a comparatively small 
chamber and a comparatively large 
barrel. The bullet is then under- 
sized each shot, and it is the first 
blow of the gas that expands a bullet, 
not the pressure in the barrel, so the 
bullet is always too small for the bar- 
rel. And if it were soft enough to ex- 
pand in the barrel, after passing a 
too small chamber, then its end would 
probably expand in the space between 
cylinder and barrel, and be jammed 
out of true, hence bad shooting. 

If the barrel is not bored smaller 
than the chamber before the barrel is 
rifled, of course the grooves between 
the lands will give a larger barrel 
than the chamber bore, and then there 
is liable to be trouble. I suppose 
some revolvers are made this way and 
some are not, as I have no means of 
finding out. Do you know? Nor have 
I ever measured them to find out. Per- 
haps you have? If so, just for my 
own information if nothing else, I 
would like to know what you have 
found out about this feature of a six- 
gun. I don’t know. 

My brother has an old .45 Colt with 
a 6-in. barrel, but that barrel’s ma 
must have got into a scandal with a 
crowbar, for that barrel measures 
nearly an inch across, and has no 
taper toward the muzzle. It has to 
be undereut to make the extractor fit 
on the gun. And it has but three 
lands, narrow, high ones, that would 
catch even a .44-40 bullet, I should 
judge, without actually trying it. Now, 
that old gun shoots. My brother has 
packed a six-gun for years, all of the 
kinds that are usually found loose on 
the cattle range, and he has never 
found another .45 Colt to shoot with 

Otherwise the gun is old and much 
ed. 

Vow, I think the reason is this: The 

ight of the gun is in the barrel, 

ere it belongs, hence the recoil is 
re straight to the rear than with 
lighter muzzle guns of the same 

d. That is probably one important 

nt. The other is, I think, the high, 

row lands, and probably the barrel 
smaller than the chambers. It is 

) a steadier gun to hold, with its 

vier muzzle, yet not so long as to 

op in the hand, nor cause undue 
st strain, as some guns with long 


and quicker, of course, and, all told, | 
it is the most pleasant .45 to shoot I | 


or heavy barrels do. The _ shorter, 
heavier barrel makes cocking easier 
ever held in my hands. 


Now, another suggestion—see what | 


you think of it? A man in Outdoor 
Life recently ran a photo of a Bisley 
model that had the handle bent back 
to the angle of the old army style. The 


Bisley has a better action than the | 


army gun, due to longer mainspring 
mostly, I suppose. Also the trigger 
pull is more upward than the old- 
style .45, which makes for a better 





let-off when one holds high on the | 
stock and in line with the barrel, | 


which, of course, gives the best ac- | 


curacy. Now, I fancy this is a de- 
cided improvement on both guns. 
Also, my tests in rapid fire have 
shown me that the Bisley hammer is 
undoubtedly the faster to cock. Also, 


as we all know, the lighter primers | 


of the .38-40 and the .44-40 make 
these cartridges need less of a ham- 
mer blow, hence a lighter, faster cock- 
ing hammer, all of which means faster 
shooting over the .45 cartridge. My 
estimate, as I have said in print occa- 


sionally, is about five of the .45 to six | 
of the .44, partly due to less recoil | 
and partly—but mostly—due to a/| 


lighter mainspring. 
Now here is still another idea on 





which I would like your opinion— | 


private or in print, as you wish. Would 


‘it be practical to have a revolver bar- | 


rel in two lengths? 
S. A. Colt as an example. Often we 
wish a gun hidden by the coat tails, 
yet when we want to use it in the 
open, where there is no objection to 
it being in sight, we then have a short 
gun, say with the 5-in. barrel, just 
to the end of the extractor. Now sup- 
pose we screw on from three to five 
inches more barrel? 

This makes a screw joint, it is true. 
but it is gas-tight, and is far less of a 
joint than the one between the cylin- 
der and the barrel. The bullet is go- 
ing faster, of course, than out of the 
cylinder, but the joint can be made 
almost perfectly smooth and true. A 
folding sight on the 65-inch barrel 
would go down out of sight between 


the front sight and the rear sight | 
when the extra long part of the barrel | 


was screwed on. If the barrel screwed 
on so that the twist of the bullet 
tended to screw it tighter there would 
be no tendency for it to unscrew. And 
the extra length of barrel could be 


carried conveniently in a pocket for | 


it in the holster right on top of the 
regular barrel. 


Now one more—lI fancy if we make | 
a bullet of proper shape and weight | 
for the .38-40 that it will be the most | 
accurate of all the larger revolver | 


loads, except perhaps the .38 Special, | 
and it may surpass even that best of | 


. 
Gun H 


all revolver cartridges today for accu- 
racy. 
loaf bullet, flat base, about 200 grains, 
and of two calibers, one caliber the 
caliber of the lands and the other the 
caliber of the grooves. There is of 
course nothing new in this idea of two 


I suggest a pointed, or sugar- | 


| Going hunting? Take 


calibers, but the famous .38-55 target | 
bullets have the larger caliber right | 


back to the base. But in the revolver 
we have that cylinder space to con- 
sider, so I suggest that the rear end 
of the bullet should be of the caliber 
of the lands only. Then any expand- 
ing of the bullet and jamming back to 


Let me take the | 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE Zp ENGINES 
inboard & Outboard 204 Cyck~-2 0 20H FP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor boat- 
ing at little cost. A 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD.ASH 
MOTOR CO. 








1816 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich. (29) 











From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 


E make all kinds of 

ladies’ furs, such as 
muffg and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men’s 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 


Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


W. W. Weaver, 


Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 








"IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
grains and from !, 
drams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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along a Handy Oil Can of 3- 


in-One. 3-in-One Oil is gun 





























pull; prevents jamming, sticking, 
rus‘ing. Doesn’t gum, dry out or 


gather dirt “ 
3-in-One 


makes a gun shoot uniformly well because 
it prevents leading and pitting. All stores; 
15c, 25c, 50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
Avoid substitutes. 

FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EEG. B’ way.,N.Y. 
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The Koban gives you 
more power and 
greater speed because it has 
two cylinders. 

It does not shake the boat. 
Both cylinders fire at the 
same time, neutralizing the 
shock. Only by this 2-cylin- 
der opposed construction 
can you avoid the vibration 
that makes riding disagreeable, 
Opens seams and ruins rowboats. 


The Great 2-Cylinder 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


for the man who demands real ser- 
viceand efficiency. ““‘Noexpensefor 
repairs in three years constant 
use,’’ writes a Wisconsin owner. Used by the U. S. 
Government and in 36 foreign countries. Special 
tilting device for shallow water and beaching. 


boat, 


y 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Dealers and local agents wanted. 


259 South Water St. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 

SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers | 

Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon || 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 











Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 

















| one way or the other. 
| that the cartridge companies would 
| publish the results of all their experi- 


| according to the above idea: 
| bent back, 
| grooves the same caliber, barrel snug 
| against 
| made broader so that the cylinder is 
| held exactly in line with the barrel. 
| Of course this cylinder-stop will not 


| caliber would more likely confine it- 


self to the part of the bullet taking 
the grooves, and thus leave the base 


| of the bullet in good condition and in- 


sure a square sendoff at the muzzle. 


| However, these are refinements that 


only comparative tests would prove 
I often wish 


ments; it would save us lots of worry, 
and save them some too, I’m thinking. 

Now for the lynching. I am hoping 
that some one will order a special Bis- 
ley Colt from the factory constructed 
Stock 
chambers and bottom of 
and 


cylinder, cylinder-stop 


work for fast shooting, but fast shoot- 
ing with such a gun is not intended— 


| that is, for a shorter and better bal- 


anced gun. And with the two-piece 
serew barrel, with an insert in each 
barrel and a connecting square cor- 
nered piece of metal, a sort of key, to 
hold the two pieces of barrel exactly 
in line, prevent even the slightest un- 
screwing, and thus insure that the 
lands in both pieces of barrel remain 
continuous. Then a special mold for 
the .38-40, as indicated, a longer, fin- 
er-nosed, square-based, two-caliber 
bullet, and above all, a good head to 
handle both gun and reloading. And 
a thick wad would also probably pro- 
tect the base of the bullet as it passed 
the cylinder opening. 

Perhaps you know of some man 
with money and the six-gun disease 
who might bite? If he does, and the 
rest of the work is done right, I fancy 
that he will get the best big six-gun 
he ever sighted over. I think the Colt 
people, if not in war time, might make 
it for less than $50, all told. The two- 
piece barrel, by the way, would have 
to be all made and practically done 
before it was bored and rifled, as it 
is almost out of the question to fit 
them together after the boring and 
rifling. But make them fit first, then 
boring and rifling them is compara- 
tively as simple a job as to bore and 
rifle one barrel of the same length. 

My tests have shown me that metal- 
base .38-40 bullets shoot much more 
accurately in the same gun with a 
rather worn and pitted barrel—a 6%- 
inch, Russian model, S. & W., old tip- 
up style—than do the Lesmok lead 
cartridges. The metal-base bullets 
gave 6-inch groups, the lead bullets 
gave from 12 to 15-inch groups, both 
at fifty yards, sometimes with rest, 
sometimes offhand. But the metal- 
base bullets must not be used in the 
tip-up guns. I am afraid of them, 
and they shook the gun loose in no 
time, while the Lesmok lead cart- 
ridges seem to be all right for it. The 
S. & W. people, I understand, refuse 
to warrant their guns with metal- 
base bullets. 

I want to shake hands with you for 
the ‘‘Revival of the .44,’’ so to speak. I 
have little sympathy with the sweeping 
remarks of pure target shots that the 
big six-guns will not shoot accurately. 
They will if treated like a white man. 


| Give them barrel and weight enough 


and good cartridges, and they will 
shoot better than any man can hold 
offhand. The lighter the gun the 
more wild shots, I find, tho the rest 
of the shots go as accurately as the 


heavier gun. The longer barrel gives 
accuracy in more even powder birn- 
ning, of course, besides a longer sizht- 
ing base, and I think all tapered bar. 
rels on a six-gun are a mistake. |; 
anything the taper should be toward 
the chamber, not away from it, as it 
is now. Also, I think the change of 
balance in recoil and the change oj 
balance of the gun sideways as the 
cartridges vary in the chamber as we 
shoot shot after shot has a lot to do 
with some loss of accuracy in the re- 
volver as compared to the pistol, and 
the lighter the gun the more this 
change of balance and center of re- 
coil shows itself. I am inelined to 
think that a .45 Colt or the .38 Spe- 
cial light-weight, side-swing Colt will 
both give better groups with five 
chambers empty, used as a single-shot, 
{ mean, than they will with full cylin- 
ders that change the balance of the 
gun each shot. The heavier the gun, 
of course, or what is the same thing, 
the lighter the load, the less is this 
evident. 

I have just swapped off my new 
.45 Colt automatic for a .38 S. & W. 
Special. I find we could not stay in 
a twelve-inch circle at fifty yards 
with the automatic .45, and that at 
100 yards it takes a reward to locate 
the bullet: holes. <A three-foot target 
is perfectly safe at 100 yards. But 
for a man-killer at twenty-five yards 
it has any other two hand-guns backed 
off the ranch. But not over that dis- 
tance, except for volley fire and other 
military refinements that we common 
mortals have no use for. 

That a big gun can be made to shoot 
accurately we know. There are the 
records of Bennett and Paine; each 
shot scored for hundreds of shots at 
fifty yards with the .44 Russian. The 
.44 Russian out of a 6%-inch barrel 
averaged forty-two 3.36-inch circles 
per 100 shots, and the .22 L. R., 10- 
inch Stevens pistols averaged the 
same, and counting actual hits on a 
3.36-inch object at fifty yards, the .44 
Russian is as accurate as the 10-inch 
.22 pistol, altho the pistol will score 
higher on the outer rings, due to fewer 
wild shots. We are a long way from 
the end of the trail after a good six- 
gun of large size. The .38 Special is 
nearly perfect in many ways, but it is 
too light for the hills. 





The 16 as a General Utility Gun. 
By Charles Askins. 


Aside from trap shooting, I am not 
aware of a better general utility gun 
than a 16-bore. Trap guns are not to 
be considered in this article. In these 
days, when every trap shot is keen to 
get his 100 straight, to lead his club 
in the season’s average, or perhaps to 
win the G. A. H., it is useless to ex- 
pect him to shoot a smaller load or 4 
smaller gun than the rules permit. | 
suspect that a trap gun weighing ten 
pounds, shooting 11%4 ounces of shot, 
would have a great run of popularity 
did the rules permit it. We will, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to giving the 
good points and maybe the bad points 
of the 16-gauge from the standpoint 
of the game shooter, as an all-round 
gun for game shooting. 

To begin at the beginning, let me 
assert that no shotgun, from 10 to 2°, 
is a poor or a worthless tool by reason 
of its gauge. I have lived and sh*® 
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in the day when the 10-bore was con- 
sidered the only worth while shotgun, 
adapted alike to every description of 
shotgun work, from snipe to deer. 
Neither were the men of that day so 
far wrong, as we would now conclude. 
Ten-bores could be had as light as 8 
pounds, or even 7%, using 3% drams 
of powder and 1% ounces of shot for 
the uplands, and 4 drams with 1% for 
waterfowl. I am willing to go on rec- 
ord with the statement that no better 
shotgun has ever been built in Amer- 
ica, none bored more scientifically, 
none that patterned more evenly or 
closer, none that made better use of 
the shot and powder placed in its shell 
than the 10-pound, 10-bore of the 
’80s. Of course, the use of such a 
gun today, for purposes other than 
fowl shooting, would be absurd be- 
cause of the weight of the piece, and 
for the reason that its wielder would 
be bucking public sentiment. 


Neither is the 28-gauge a total fail- 
ure as an all-round or general utility 
shotgun. In the days when I shot a 
great deal, shooting in the Dakotas or 
Canada in the early fall on chickens 
and ducks, some one of the Middle 
states for the November quail shoot- 
ing, spending the winter in the South, 
I used a 28 exclusively for three years 
—1903, 1904, 1905. I killed ducks, 
geese, quail, snipe, one wild turkey, 
anything else I happened to find; 
neither did I consider myself greatly 
handicapped because of my gun. True, 
it was a pretty powerful gun of its 
gauge, weighing 6% pounds, 30-inch 


barrels, chambered for 2%-inch shell,. 


handling more powder and shot than 
manufacturers recommend. Oddly 
enough, I reached the conviction that 
a 28 will kill large birds.like geese 
and ducks at longer range, more uni- 
formly than it will such game as the 
gun is supposed to be adapted to— 
quail and snipe. Coming to look at 
it, this is not illogical, for the weak- 
ness of a 28 lies simply in pattern 
density, it driving the individual pel- 
lets with as much force as any other 
gauge. A quail will most likely be 
missed at forty yards with No. 8 shot; 
a goose will most likely be hit at the 
— distance with No. 2, hit and 
iurt. 


Notwithstanding that any well-built 
shotgun is a good gun, regardless of 
its gauge, there is a medium between 
a 28 and a 10 which I should prefer 
for general use. In trying to discover 
the best gauge for our purpose, grant- 
ed the gun is for general game shoot- 
ing, the things we have to consider 
are weight of arm, weight of ammuni- 
tion, and recoil. The man who is 
willing to carry 71% pounds can’t im- 
prove on a 12-bore, and many thou- 

nds of shooting men in this country 
and Europe have come to accept the 

2-gauge as the standard arm. How- 
ever, the conviction has become pretty 
<eneral in the last decade or so that 

pounds is surplus of metal for 

\e work required. The Englishman, 

ill clinging to his standard 12, has 

duced the weight of the arm to be- 

yveen 6 and 7 pounds, and at the 
me time lessening cartridge charges 

’ 3 drams or less of powder and 1 or 

1-16 ounces of shot. We have, in 

y opinion, acted more wisely by 
howing a disposition to reduce the 

auge rather than to lessen the effect- 
eness of a large-bore with inferior 
nmunition. Of course, if a man is 
edded to a 12-bore, if he is deter- 


mined at the same time not to carry 
more than 6% pounds, nothing re- 
mains except to shoot 16-gauge am- 
munition in the weapon, for full 12- 
gauge charges, as Lou Smith puts it, 
will sure kick you out from under 
your hat. 

As between shooting 16-gauge am- 
munition in a 16-gauge gun and 16- 
gauge ammunition in a 12-bore gun, 
certain ascertained facts need to be 
considered. I believe that a 12-gauge 
that has been bored for an ounce of 
shot will make about as good or as 
close a pattern as a 16-gauge will 
with that quantity of shot. We can 
therefore dismiss patterns. But the 
16 will make better use of its powder 
charge, 3 drams in a 16 driving an 
ounce of shot with 40 feet greater ve- 
locity in a 16-gauge than it does in 
a12. This principle holds good of all 
gauges. Two and a fourth drams and 
% ounce of shot in a 20-bore will out- 
shoot the same load placed in a 16. 
It has been discovered by ballisticians 
that width of bore of itself adds to 
recoil, hence a 6-pound, 12-bore shoot- 
ing 3 drams of powder and an ounce 
of shot will have greater recoil than 
a 16-gauge shooting 3 drams of pow- 
der and an ounce of shot, weight of 
arm being the same. Seven pounds is 
about the limit of reduction in weight 
if full charges are to be used in a 12- 
bore, and many desire a lighter arm 
than 7 pounds. 

As stated, the 12 has come to be 
regarded as the standard shotgun 
pretty much all over the world. No 
better arm is to be had, certainly not 
in gauges smaller than 12, hence why 
should not that bore be retained for 
all time as the standard? The only 
answer is that conditions have 
changed. If in field shooting, as in 
trap shooting, it was desirable to see 
how many birds could be killed in a 
day,.or how many could be killed 
straight, the 12-bore never would lose 
its popularity. I can well remember 
the time when one hundred ducks in 
a day, or fifty quail in a day, or a 
wagon load of chickens to three guns 
was nothing unusual. Now we are 
limited to ten to fifteen quail, ten to 
twenty-five ducks, five to ten chick- 
ens, so what is the use of a big gun 
with its powerful ammunition, its un- 
necessarily heavy weight, with its vig- 
orous kick, which we no longer need 
to withstand. Under present game- 
shooting conditions, a change of gun 
from a 12 to even a 20 is no such rad- 
ical a change as it was from a 10 to 
a 12 in the old days. 





Today we are | 


not looking for the gun that we can | 
kill the most game with, but for the | 


piece that we can get the most fun | 


out of. Here is Fred King of New 


York who says that he means to do | 
his chicken shooting in Dakota this | 


year with a .22 rifle, 
enough sport out of bagging a few 
birds with a shotgun. Most of us will 


not getting | 


be satisfied with the shotgun, but I | 
believe that preference ought to be | 


given to full-choked small-bores. 

A great many people have arrived 
at just that conclusion, but the most 
of them prefer to change from the 12 
to the 20 rather than to the 16. In 
jumping from the 12 to the 20, ignor- 


ing the 16, it seems to be that sports- | 


men have been governed by senti- 
ment rather than sound logic, hence 
this little plea for the 16-gauge. 
me say that I like a 20-bore myself, 
and would be perfectly satisfied if I 


Let | 


| 











Why Waste Time? 
Catch 1 th 


e Limit 





IME counts nowadays, in sport 


as well as business. Vacations 

are shorter. Men must be more 
efficient. You will double your 
fishing efficiency by using the 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 
the reel that makes every cast a 
perfect cast. No exasperating 
back-lashes to bother you. 


THE SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


Has an automatic brake so that 
you do not have tothumb it. The 
reel stops the instant the bait hits 
the water. No snarls and tangles 
to fuss with. No long periods of 
tiresome practice necessary. Any 
one will make perfect casts with 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. . : 

Experts will appreciate espe- 
cially the advantages of the Anti- 
Back-Lash in night casting. For 
day fishing, if desired, the simple 
turn of a screw converts the South 
Bend into a regulation reel. 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel is guaranteed without time 


limit. Go to your dealer’s and see 
this reel which has doubled the 
pleasure of thousands of anglers. Al- 
so ask him to show you our won- 
derful Bass-Oreno Bait—the best 


fish-getter ever made. ; 

If you are a lover of the outdoors, you will en- 
joy reading ‘‘The Days of Regl Sport."’ It's free. 
Send for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9 282 Colfax Avenue 


South Bend, Indiana 











MEN, WHEN IN CHICAGO 


Come and See for Yourselves 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro 
Body Battery is the 
greatest invention for 
weakness and debility 
the world has ever 
known. No drugs, no 
medicines, no dieting, 
no unusual demands of 
any sort, just cease all 
dissipation and this in- 
vention will do the 
work. Itsendsa stream 
of vital life into your 
nerves, organsand blood 
during the time youare 
asleep. For the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, 
weak back, nervous- 
ness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incomparable. Dr. Lorenz's Dry Cell 
Storage Battery isa high-grade battery, requires nocharging 
with vinegar or acids, is 300 per cent. easier applied, gives 
400 per cent. greater service, and is sold at a low price 
without added cost for fancy books 





A Booklet with full particulars and factory prices by 
matl FREE, sealed. 


O. C. LORENZ ELECTRIC WORKS 
2240 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE | 


That puncture can be in a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 

fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


’ M ARB LES EZY-QUICK 


REPAIRERS 


“Bh, Nocement used. Cannot come off. Cannot hurt the 
“B't foot. Thetwo plates are concave. Lower plate has a 
< BOs threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 
m and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
totighten upthe plates. 3 sizes: 34 inch diamet- 
er, 10c; 1 inch, 15c; 1 x 1% inch, = 










Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen free upon 
> request. 

Oi a MARBLE ARMS & MFO. co. » 
~ eS 571 Delta Ave. Gladsione, Mich, STAPLE’ 























Yes, a regular little wiggler that 
can be used on any ordinary fly rod. 
Casts and lifts with greatest ease. 
Wiggles and wobbles and flashes its 
sides like a crippled minnow. Weed- 
less, but a killer. 

Bill Huston, famous upper Mississippi River 


guide says, ‘It’s suregot’emall beat. Neversaw 
anything that would catch bass like it does.” 


Beautifully finished in natural colors. Two 
sizes, 2% and 1% inches long. 


Silver Shiner,Golden Shiner, Red Side Minnow, 
Yellow Perch, Red Head, All White, All Yellow, 
All Red. Price each, 50c. 


Send stamp for catalogue of 
Baits, Flies, Casting Lines, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D. 736 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











By J. Horace Lytle 
In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up hack of Nome 
he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved 
This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet 
gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 60c. 

OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St., DENVER 


THE STORY OF JACK 





TAE STORY OF SACK 
a Nite Sa 
bie . 


JS.Hocace Lytic 
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“PERFECTION” 





The last word in tops for fishing rod tips. No more line ting or 
snarling. Improves your casting. Outlives your best rod. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. All sizes, for any rod 

ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 

We also furnish s l casting tops, butt guides and reel guides of 

same material. Literature free. 


You will have them eventually. Why not now! 


THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613 SEVENTEENTH ST. 


DENVER, COLO 


Outdoor Life 


knew that I was never to shoot any 
other gun, but I believe that for all- 
round game shooting a 16 has certain 
points of superiority. 

Ballistically the 12 and 16-gauges 
are a good deal alike, both permitting 


| a wide range of effective loads, includ- 
| ing very heavy charges without ex- 


ceeding permissible breech pressure. 
I have had tests made with Du Pont 


| powder and with Dead Shot in 16- 
| gauge, using loads as heavy as 3% 


| average breech pressure was 


drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot; 
about 
4% tons, exactly that for Du Pont, and 


| the maximum was under 5 tons for 


| either 


powder. With the 20-gauge 
our range of loads is limited, for in 
some instances 23%, drams and the 


| standard load of shot shows a breech 
| pressure exceeding 6 tons. 


| anywhere 


| gun. 


A normal weight for a 16-bore is 
between six and _ seven 
pounds. A gun above seven pounds 
is heavy and should be considered a 
special-purpose arm, chambered for a 
leng shell, shooting heavy charges, 
intended exclusively for waterfowl. 
On the other hand, a gun under six 
pounds is a foolish piece or a piece of 
foolishness. I own one of the big 16s, 
which weighs nearly eight pounds and 
throws close to an 80 per cent pattern 
at a velocity of 1,075 feet, but I 
wouldn’t advise such an arm for all- 
round use—it is just a duck and trap 
A nice weight for general-pur- 
pose game gun is from 6% to 7 
pounds, with barrels 30 inches long. 

I like the 16 for a number of rea- 
sons, and the oddest one, maybe, is 
that it fills the eye. A 16-bore gun, 
weighing around seven pounds, with 
30-inch barrels, rather broad across 


| the standing breech, with good thick- 








ness of metal over the chambers, beau- 
tifully tapered to the muzzle, stocked 
rather straight on racy lines, is my 
ideal of artistic gun composition. 
Compared with it a 12 of similar 
length of barrel looks sawed-off and 
club-like, while a 20 has a fragile and 
weedy appearance. In order to give 
a 12 artistic balance to the eye, it 
should have 34-inch barrels, broad 
breech, and the stock proportions of 
an ordinary 10-gauge. The 20-bore 
with 28-inch barrels appeals to me, 
but all short-barreled guns are an ar- 
tistic abomination. 

Another reason why I have always 
liked a 16 is because it afforded me 
such a wide field for experimentation 
in loading cartridges. As a weapon to 
experiment with the 12-gauge has 
been pretty well exhausted. From 
2% up to 4 drams of powder, and from 
7% to 1% ounces or even more shot, 
every load and combination of pow- 
der, shot and wadding has been tried 
by somebody. The factories, too, up 
to 3% drams, furnish every variety of 
machine load that an exacting man 
could ask. The 20-bore might afford 
as wide a field for experimental cart- 
ridge loading as the 16, but unfortu- 
nately we have no powder very well 
adapted to the 20-gauge at present. 
In an overcharged 20 pressures run 
high; high pressures cause heat and 
heat causes the powder to burn more 
violently, running pressures still high- 
er. In a 20 we need a pretty strong 
gun or had best be content without 
going far beyond present standard 
machine loads — 2% drams of bulk 
smokeless and an ounce of shot seems 


| to be about the limit with present 





powders. It was different in the old 





days when every man loaded his n 
with the amount of powder and siot 
which he thought the game required, 
not questioning but what the gun 
would stand up to the load if he could 
withstand the recoil. It will be a long 
time before any of us reach Dr. Cur- 
ver’s favorite 20-bore pigeon load — 
3144 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of shot. I surmise that had the doc- 
tor been able to obtain a ballistic test 
of this cartridge the result would 
have raised his hair. 

Having a couple of 16-gauge guns 
with different chamber lengths, hay- 
ing different degrees of choke, I have 
experimented with hand-loading cart- 
ridges to, as the Englishman would 
put it, my very great satisfaction. 
With the big gun and its 3-inch case, 
with a certain powder, a certain com- 
bination of wadding, a certain pres- 
sure on the wads, a certain size of 
shot, 3 drams of powder, I got an 
average of 80 per cent in a 30-inch 
circle at forty yards. Cutting down 
the case % of an inch, changing the 
wadding to hard wads, changing the 
crimp strength, reducing the powder 
charge, I cut down the pattern in the 
same barrel to 65 per cent. Still fur- 
ther cutting down the length of case 
to standard of 2 9-16 with some other 
changes as in wadding and crimp, I 
still further reduced pattern percent- 
ages, getting less than 50 per cent 
and irregular; surmise there was gas 
escape in the latter instance while the 
load was jumping from the mouth of 
the case to the cone. 


Withal I have tried a lot of combi- 
nations of powder, shot and wads in 
my 16-gauge guns, loads not listed in 
Hoyle. The limits of this article 
wouldn’t allow me to tell about these 
experimental loads, but the general re- 
sult has been to increase my fondness 
for the 16. I have shot loads as high 
as 3% drams of nitro powder and 1% 
ounces of shot in my gun, getting good 
results, tho the 3-inch case was not 
long enough to contain the charge 
with the amount of wadding I thought 
necessary. Three drams and 1% 
ounces did better, but the pattern per- 
centage did not show enough increase 
to warrant the use of the additional 
1% ounce of shot. I ultimately decided 
that an ounce of shot was about as 
nearly right as I could get, unless the 
choke in my gun was changed to ac- 
commodate a longer shot column. I 
have had a peck of fun out of my 
guns, not only in shooting game, but 
in “projec’ing’’ with them, but the 
general result can be summed up in a 
resultant dislike for any cartridge case 
shorter than the chambers, for any 
shot charge less an ounce, for any 
powder charge less than 2% drams— 
but it should be remembered that 
neither of my guns weighs less than 
seven pounds. 


Possibly one of the reasons why I 
like the 16 is because of the load it 
shoots. An ounce of shot is an ideal 
field load, a good one on ducks, and 
really would be enough for clay birds, 
if the choke made good use of it. I! 
have never felt very desirous of in- 
creasing the shot charge in a 16, but 
as sure as I get hold of a 20 I develop 
a tendency to put more shot into it, 
even up to my ideal-charge of an 
ounce. Eventually that is just about 
what happens to the 20—f it is heavy 
enough—-it has to throw that ounce 
of shot. About that time I discover 
that the 20 won’t handle the ounce 
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quite so well as the 16 will, and back 
I go to the 16 again. Eventually I 
hope to get a 20-gauge that will pat- 
tern 80 per cent with an ounce of 

t, driven hard, and then I may dis- 
card the larger bore. 

| have previously given some 16- 
gauge ballistics for Schultze and Du 
Pont powders, so in concluding this 
article will show what Dead Shot does 
in a 16-bore. 


DEAD SHOT POWDER (16-GAUGE). 


Condition: Leader case 2%-inch, 
one grease-proof wad, black-edge to 
fill; shot, Tatham’s chilled 6s; tem- 
perature, 85. 


Pressure Tons Per Sq. In. 


Series. Load. Minim. Mean. Extreme. Avg. Extreme Vari. | 
iaray sae wike aw widucaee a 1 oz. 3.83 4.05 4.30 975 122 

, See Fe eee ay 2%, 1 oO. 4.15 4.25 4.30 1,013 26 
Seer ere eee 3, 1 oz. 4.13 4.27 4.52 1,044 89 

. eee ere eee 3%, 1 oz. 4.75 4.94 5.14 1,059 45 


Velocities are taken over a hundred- 
foot range, being average velocities 
for the range. Number 
tested for every load being ten for 
velocity, five for pressure. 

To me this table seems to indicate 
that any load of Dead-Shot powder 
from 2% to 3% drams would do nice- 
ly in a 16-gauge, chambered for 2%- 
inch cases. In practice, a light 16 
which should be chambered for 2% 
inch case would use the 2% drams 
load, while a long-chambered 
would shoot 3 drams or more. 
2%-dram load is really 
featherweight guns—those weighing 
less than 6% pounds. 


The 


Velocities. 





A Remodeled Hunting Sight. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am using 
a .30-30 Winchester and when I 
bought it new I didn’t like the sights, 
so went to experimenting to see if I 
could improve them, and I think I 


FRONT SIGHT 4VORY BEAD FRONT 


NP é. 


NPT, NEW SLIDE 


have. At least I have used this style 
of sight over twelve years. I showed 
it to a government hunter and he pro- 
nounced it the best sight he had ever 
seen, and said he would fix one as 
soon as he got a chance. No. 1 shows 
the old sight as it came from the fac- 
tory. I simply made a new slide as 
shown in No. 2 and put in an ivory 
bead front. 

I now use a Lyman combination 
peep sight for long range standing 
shots, as it takes away all of the blur 
and brings the outline of the other 
sights so plain. Try one and see. 

Oregon, H. V. WHITNEY. 





The Man-in-Scales Problem 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-There seems 
to me to be a great deal of misunder- 
standing about the person standing in 
a pan of a beam scales. Mr. Thomas 
is absolutely correct when he says that 
the man can neither increase nor de- 
crease his actual weight. However, 
if I understand Mr. Herron’s proposi- 
tion, there will be a decided difference 
in the weight necessary in the oppo- 
Sife pan in order to balance the scales. 
Suppose, for instance, a man is in one 
pan of a balance which has an eight- 
foot beam (i. e., a beam on which 
each seale pan is hung four feet from 
t center bearing). If the man ex- 
ets a force of ten pounds upward at 

point on the beam which is two 

t from the center pivot, there will 

o be a force of ten pounds in addi- 
' on to his weight on the scale pan. 
.e moment, or turning power of the 

vard force will be the force multi- 

d by the lever arm (the distance 

m the pivot to the point where the 

ce is applied), then the moment of 

upward force is: 


10 x 2=20. 
> moment of the additional down- 
rd force is: 

10 x 4= 40. 


moment of force acting down- 
rd, then, is 20 greater than that of 


the force acting upward. 


a force having a moment of 20, which 
will try to turn the beam in the oppo- 
site direction. 
on the other pan 


20+4=5 


A weight of five pounds will be neces- 
scale pan in order | 


sary in the other 
that the scales may 
however, 
the man would push on the beam at 
an angle, consequently the scale pan 
would be pushed so that it would not 
hang vertically. The difference would 
be very slight, however, and the prin- 
ciple is best illustrated by omitting 
complicated calculations. 

In the January number of Outdoor 
Life you say that the man would ac- 
tually increase slightly in weight. 
This is not accurate. 
the body of the 


balance. This, 


man might be 


air consequently decreased, which 
would make an apparent but not an 
actual difference in his weight. 
ELMER J. WORKING. 
Washington, D. C. 





Coarse Shot for Full 
Choke Bore. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your an- 
swer to Ed. Flores, in October num- 


Loading 


ber, you say in reference to loading | 


coarse shot for full choke bore, to 
“load in sheil and pour melted tallow 
over them.” In all of my experiments 
I find this method very little, if any, 
better than loading without tallow or 
wax. My best results have always 
been achieved by testing at the muz- 
zle, as you advise, then loading each 
chamber of shot separately. What- 
ever number of shot fits at the muz- 





zle I count into the shell, then fill | 
level with paraffin, wax or cream of | 
wheat and seat a thin wad—very 


thin—and then 
the required number, 
crimp. 


and wax and 


made, in which I load twenty BB. shot 
in this manner, fitting four to the 
chamber, which charge usually lands 
in a 30-inch circle at 50 yds. and 
penetrates about an inch—-sometimes 
more—of pine or fir boards. Loaded 
in bulk, whether waxed or not, ten 
feet would be an average spread, but 
the penetration would not be much 
diminished. W. G. BUEHNER. 
Wyoming. 


of rounds | 


« 74~ | 
fun | 


designed for | 


In order to | 
have the scales balance there must be | 


If this force is placed | 
in the form of a/|} 
weight, its lever arm will be four feet. | 


is only approximate because | 


213 





TAXIDERMY 


Every true ee enjoys living 
over and over his thrilling experiences 
of the hunt. These memories can be 
perpetuated in an absolutely realistic 
and life-like manner by having us 
mount your specimens. Your home 
can be made beautiful by nature’s 
best art. Well mounted trophies are 
always valuable. Yearsof experience 
in the study of the lives and charac- 
teristics of wild animals have placed 
us in the foremost ranks among taxi- 
dermists. Our prices are extremely 
moderate and our work guaranteed. 


Price List and Field Guide Free 


There are three Jonas brothers, all enthusiastic naturalists 
as well as taxidermists. 


If you want the best send us your orders. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Montana 








The density of 
in- | 
creased and the buoyant force of the | 
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Carter-Built Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
9?? 


“Ask the Fish 
Jas,  Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mic 
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repeat until I have | 


I have previously mentioned | 
in these columns a .45-90 shotgun I | 





—GOIN’ CAMPIN’ ?— 


Spring’s Comin’ 
After the hard winter’s work, a few days in the 
woods, will make you feel ten years younger. 


LOOK OVER YOUR OUTFIT NOW! 
Khaki Pants - $1.75 Army Wool Shirts - oe 
Leather Leggins 4.50 Army Ponchos - 3.00 
Canvas Leggins 1.00 WoolSox—per pr. - .60 
Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking 
Outfits, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, and every article 
you need is listed in our new catalog “L"”". Send 

4c postage. Write for it today. 


Prompt Delivery. Money-Back Guarantee. 


Y & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 


37 West 125thSt. N.Y. City 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 centsin postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily 


altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


Please 
for publication, 





Where can hand-made bullets like 
Reed used to make be obtained for the 
.22 Hi-Power Savage? Are the primed 
empty shells for the .80 Government, 
1906 model, and the .22 Savage Hi- 
Power that are made by the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. primed with non-mer- 
curic primers? What do you think of 
the accuracy of the .30 Government, 
1906 model, using the 150-grain bul- 
let with 3,000 ft. sec. muzzle velocity? 
What do you think of the accuracy of 
the .22 Hi-Power Savage with hand- 
loaded ammunition and regular fac- 
tory-made bullets compared with 
hand-loaded ammunition ‘of this cal- 
iber and special-made bullets like 
Reed used to make?—-Charles R. 
Raney, Milstead, Ala. 


Answer.—lIf Reed is no longer fur- 
nishing his bullets, which is news to 
me, I do not know where you could 
obtain similar bullets unless from the 
Newton Arms Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The Savage Arms Corporation 
might be able to furnish you bullets 
for the .22 Hi-Power Savage, but the 
chances are that they are so busy with 
war orders that they are not making 
or selling bullets. I am afraid it 
would be the same way with the other 
arms companies, but it might be worth 
while to try them. Late makes of 
cartridges for either the Springfield or 
the Savage .22, made by U. S. Cart- 
ridge Company, ought to be primed 
with non-mercuric primers, since that 
firm makes such primers—about the 
best that can be obtained. You can’t 
buy cartridges for the Springfield 
which have a muzzle velocity of 3,000 
feet. It being necessary to hand-load, 
the accuracy would depend greatly on 
the care with which this loading was 
done. I should not expect quite as 
fine a pattern from 3,000-foot veloc- 
ity in the Springfield as from its nor- 
mal load giving 2,700 feet, or maybe 
2,800 feet. When you begin running 
up velocities the barrel pressure is 
necessarily increased with some addi- 
tion to metal fouling; metal fouling 
doesn’t add anything to accuracy. If 
I had to do much shooting, like target 
work, where many shots are fired 
without cleaning, I am not aware of 
a gun that I wouldn’t rather have 
with a velocity of 2,800 ft. sec. than 
to have a velocity of 3,000 feet. When 
it comes to game shooting, particular- 
ly large game, that would be another 
story. I doubt if you could tell the 
difference in accuracy between ammu- 
nition loaded by hand with the Reed 
bullets and that similarly loaded with 
machine-made bullets such as would 
be furnished by the large arms com- 
panies. The greatest advantage 
claimed for the Reed bullet, as I un- 
derstand, is that it will stand up. bet- 
ter on impact with flesh and still up- 
set a-plenty to expend its full force 
on the game. There might be some 
advantage in the pure copper jacket, 
such as Reed placed on his missiles, 
as compared with cupro-nickel, but 
this advantage would not be apparent 
unless charge gave an ultra high ve- 
locity, say 3,000 feet or better. My 





personal opinion is that bullets which 
are to be driven thru the barrel at a 
velocity better than 3,000 feet ought 
to have a jacket of soft steel. Not 
many people will agree with me about 
this, tho.—Editor. 


I am writing to you to ask you for 
all the information you can give me 
on a .25-20 Marlin rifle with a peep 
sight, Model 1893. I would like to 
have you tell me how to use it, what 
it can kill, the good and bad qualities, 
etc.—Frank J. Saiger, Chicago, III. 


Answer.—tThe .25-20 is one of the 
best strictly small-game rifles made. 
Shot with a reduced charge it is an 
accurate and splendid rifle for small 
birds, say, quail and doves. With its 
full charge, black or semi-smokeless 
powder, it is not to be excelled for 
shooting such game as turkeys, geese, 
crows, hawks, rabbits, squirrels—any 
game that a .22 is generally used on 
will be found to be killed much clean- 
er, at longer ranges with a .25-20. 
Given a barrel adapted to smokeless 
powder of the high-velocity order, us- 
ing jacketed bullets, and a velocity of 
1,800 ft. sec. can be secured, making 
the arm fairly well adapted to deer 
shooting. The .25-20 rifle hasn’t any 
faults, so long as no attempt is made 
to use the gun for purposes other than 
those for which it is manufactured. 
For instance, while it will do for deer 
on a pinch, it is not a big-game rifle, 
and the man who attempted to use it 
for this purpose would probably com- 
plain that the cartridge lacked power. 
I wouldn’t select it myself for a deer 
rifle, but if I found myself in a deer 
country with no other rifle, I’d go 
ahead, pretty confident of getting my 
deer. For very small game the shells 
of the .25-20 ought to be reloaded 
with a lighter charge, either of semi- 
smokeless or smokeless powder. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Company can 
furnish bullets of lighter weight than 
the 86 grains, which is standard. 
Their nandbook will also give loading 
instructions for various powders.— 
Editor. 


Is it possible to equip a_ sporting 
rifle with sights as follows: A peep 
sight as close to the eye as practical, 
and for a muzzle sight, a sight on the 
general make-up of a head sight, but 
the bead should be the same over all 
diameter as that of the peep sight 
with an aperture two-thirds smaller 
than the peep sight. Can there be any 
degree of accuracy with the kind of 
sight I have described? I find with 
practice on moving game that the peep 
sight is faster than the open buckhorn 
sights.—S. S. Sholl, Lebec, Calif. 

From our understanding of the sight 
desired by Mr. Sholl, he refers to a 
peep rear and an aperture front 
sight. The regular peep sight as de- 
scribed is all right, and the aperture 
front sight is also the best sight made 
for target shooting by a man with 
good steady nerves or rest shooting. 
The bullseye must, however, be of 


proper size to show plainly in the cen- 
ter of the front aperture. The sight 
is absolutely impractical for game 
shooting, but has been used by target 
shots for many years.—HEditor. 


I am using a Savage Featherweicht 
rifle, .30-30 caliber. Could I reload, 
using the Winchester 150-grain ex- 
panding point bullet? How much Duy 
Pont powder No. 20 should I use to 
get a 2500-foot velocity? Would it 
be accurate and safe?—Stanley Du- 
Mars, Globe, Ariz. 


Answer.—-You would probably find 
it necessary to seat the pointed bul- 
let more in the shell than the regular 
.30-30 bullet, as it is longer. If you 
wish to use it as a single shot of 
course this condition would not ob- 
tain. We do not think you could drive 
this bullet from the .30-30 shell at 
anything like 2500 foot seconds with- 
in permissible pressure limits.— 
Editor. 


In Arms and Ammunition Questions 
in your October issue I noticed a ques- 
tion asking for a nitro solvent that 
could be left in gun. Your answer 
was that you knew of no solvent that 
you would like to leave in your gun. 
I have been using Nitro Powder Sol- 
vent No. 9, manufactured by Frank 
A. Hoppe of Philadelphia, for almost 
a year in both my high power and 
.22 rifles. The directions are that it 
must be left in the barrel. This sol- 
vent seems so far to work so nicely 
that I have been rather enthusiastic 
about getting others to use it, I 
slightly moisten a soft cloth and go 
over the outside of gun with it to re- 
move moisture and perspiration, ete. 
I never neglect my ’97 model Marlin 
rifle, but a Stevens favorite I bought 
a long time ago just to shoot spar- 
rows and rats with, I have neglected 
with old oil cleaners so that it is 
pitted some. I have tried only half 
cleaning it with this solvent and yet 
find no rust. Will you tell us more 
about this solvent or why it may be 
doing harm to leave it in gun, ete.— 
G. F. Stebbins, Beverly, O. 


Answer.—wWe once set away arifle 
for a few days after using Hoppe’s Ni- 
tro Powder Solvent thoroly and the 
appearance of the bore when we next 
took it up was the basis of our opin- 
ion. Others may have had different 
experiences.—Editor. 


Would a Krag rifle-have the same 
velocity as the Krag carbine if th: 
rifle barrel were cut off to the car- 
bine length? I understand the ve- 
locity of the carbine is 1920 feet sec 
onds. Is this correct?——H. T. Ludden, 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Answer.—The ammunition being 
the same, the velocity depends entire- 
ly on the difference in barrel lengths 
The Krag rifle cut off to carbin: 
length would be practically a carbine 
and would give the same ballistic re 
sults.—Editor. 
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Please tell me if you think a cylin- 
der bore shotgun, 16 gauge, could be 
used to shoot round lead balls with 
sufficient accuracy to hit game as 
large as deer at 50 to 100 yds. If so 
it would take the place of a_ three- 
barrel gun for a person who could not 
afford to pay the price of the higher 
grade gun. How would you advise to 
load such shells for best accuracy, and 
could a snug fit be used if barrel was 
a true cylinder bore?—F. E. Rey- 
nolds, Alameda, Calif. 

Answer.—I am unable to say as to 
whether or not a 16-gauge round ball 
could be shot from a 16-bore cylinder. 
it would depend very much on the 
cylinder—some cylinder guns have 
considerable choke in them, notwith- 
standing they are called a cylinder. I 
suggest that you push one of the bul- 
lets you purpose using thru the bore; 
if it goes thru easily all right, but if 
it does not, better get a smaller ball. 
The snug fitting ball will undoubted- 
ly be the most accurate. A shotgun 
with round ball ought to be accurate 
enough to insure hitting a deer or a 
wolf at 50 yds. and if the combina- 
tion is very good, at 75 yds., but 
couldn’t have much confidence in it 
at a hundred, unless the man doing 
the loading was an expert at it. Some 
men claim that they can keep ten 
shots in an 8-in. at the distance, 
which would be pretty fine work, it 
seems to me. In loading, place a 
blackedge 14-inch wad over the pow- 
der, and then a second similar wad 
with the center cut out into which the 
bullet fits. Run a combination of 
bayberry wax and tallow about the 
bullet and do not crimp. If the shell 
is not pretty well filled with the 
charge, put in more wads. Wells, of 
the Dead Shot Company, says that in- 
stead of cutting into the blackedge 
wad into which the bullet is to fit, 
to cut a quarter inch section from a 
rubber hosepipe that fits the bore. 
The center of this rubber washer will 
of course, be hollow, and into that 
hollow the round ball fits. The rub- 
ber wad has the advantage of a felt 
wad in that it will expand to fit the 
bere and be perfectly gas tight. Fill 
in with wax around the bullet as be- 
fore and don’t crimp. I doubt if 
crimping would do any harm, other 
than to interfere with accuracy a 
trifle, perhaps. Regarding accuracy, 
{ doubt if better work than keeping 

a 6-inch circle at 50 yds. could be 
expected of a shotgun, unless it had 
ront and rear sights. In finding the 

idth of pattern, therefore, due al- 

wance must be made for sighting 
ror with nothing but a bead on the 

un.—C. A. 





As I have always considered your 
agazine the most valuable and re- 
ible sporting book published, I am 
ing to ask you a valuable question. 
im figuring on getting a shotgun for 
uck hunting especially, and have 
bout decided to use a Winchester, 
'12 model, 12-gauge, in the trap 
rade, and as most of my shooting is 
ne on a lake where they do not al- 
ow a blind to be built, we have to 


take some pretty long shots. 
do you prefer, a 30-inch barrel or a 
32-inch? I will use a full-choke bore 
in either one I decide on. And the 
load I prefer is 28 grains of Ballistite 
powder, 14 
shot. Also do you think a 3-inch drop 
would be too much? I know the ques- 


So which | 


ounces of No. 6 chilled | 


tion of drop is hard for you to tell | 


without seeing or measuring me. I 
weigh 172 pounds. Also what drop 
do you prefer? I never shoot at the 


traps, so would not want to use this | 


gun in that way. Also what length of 
stock do you like? As most of the 
duck shooting I do is in very cold 
weather, and have to wear a lot of 
clothes, that will call for a shorter 
stock than usual. What is the trou- 
ble generally derived from having a 
stock too short; also what would be 
the trouble in getting a little more 
drop than would be needed?—-M. W. 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 


Answer.—lI have a personal prefer- 
ence for long barrels, so in your place 
would take the 32-inch barrel, tho I 
doubt if it will shoot any stronger 
than the 30-inch barrel. I like the 
long barrel for several reasons; the 
recoil seems to be a trifle less, the re- 
port is farther from the ears, and the 
gun can be aimed with more exact- 
ness. Of course, the difference be- | 
tween a 30-inch and a 32-inch is not 
marked, and after all it is much a 
matter of personal preference. I use 
a 2%-inch drop because I am accus- 
tomed to it, and if you are accustomed 
to a 3-inch drop I see no more reason 
why you should change it than that I 
should change mine. If you are not 
wedded to any particular drop, get a 
gun a little straighter than the 3-inch. 
It is more than likely that the stand- 
ard gun, the stock that the Winches- 
ter people fit to their field gun, not 
the trap, would suit you as well as 
any, both in length and drop. I have 
noticed that nearly anybody can shoot 
well with a Winchester just as it 
comes in the stock gun. The main 
objection that I have to short stocks 
is that they permit too much of the 
recoil to strike a man in the face. A 
stock of 13% inches ought to suit you 
for duck shooting, where thick cloth- 
ing is worn. A _ short stock might 
cause you to shoot low and to the left, 
due to the butt being brought up 
higher in the shoulder and the cheek 
being placed lower on the comb; it 
might or might not do this, much de- 
pending on shooting habit or style of 
aiming. I am not aware of a better 
load than the one you have selected— 
28 grains of Ballistite and 1%, ounces 
of No. 6 shot. If you can’t reach ducks 
with this load in a full-choked gun, 
you can’t get them with a 12-gauge. 
—C. A. 





I notice several things in the De- 
cember issue that have me guessing. 


Also want to ask some questions of | 
I. Du- | 


my own. 1. In an ad (E. 











| wanted book 
| for a limited period we offer “Animal 
| Guide” PREPAID, for............-- 


Pont), page 589, it says 3,000 ft. in. | 
the .30-’06. Table of ballistics, p. | 
588, gives for the U. S. G. Special 


2,925 ft. 


Surely the cartridge makers | 
hear such things before they are gen- | 
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Birmingham, Ala. 















Champion pistol shot 
of the U.S.A.—winner 
of several! World's 
championships with 
rifle. Just began trap 
shooting in 1917 but 
was runner up for 
Alabama State 
Championship 
and won 

Alabama 
S. Sweep- 
S. stakes 
by 





breaking 
265 out of 
270 targets— 
he says— 


**I can make better 
scores with an 


. THACA’’ 
ny man can shoot an 
THXcR better. 
Catalogue FREE 


Double Rommmesiocs 
—~ guns, $29.00 up; 
single barrel trap 

guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 10 

ITHACA GUN 
co. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 




















DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


omens “Te internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 


ILE 
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sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309 Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 









Highest Award at St. Loui ld air. Adopted by Governments 
of U.S., Canada and England ; 15 models toselect from. Catalog free 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 











There has been a Big 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North 
America. Here it is:— 


Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLES K. REED 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 
pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 
CURATE art, and the animals are entertainingly 
and CORRECTLY described. Both author and 


artist know animals. 


The publisher's price of thisnew and 
is ONE DOLLAR, but 
Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


' OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the } 
' illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this ! 
: Special Price. : 
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It Hooks ‘em Every lime! 


THE POSITION OF THE HOOK I$ THE REASON 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop when hook 

Ga reaches end of slot sets the hook firmly into 
jaw. Darts 
2 and dives just 

7Blike areal fish 
Catches more 
thanany other 
now. Great for 









spoon or ; wooden min- 
all game fish such as Black Bass, Trout, Musky, 
Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, etc., ete. Made in six sizes. 
Ask your dealer for Knowles Automatic Striker or we will 
send it postpaid. FULLY GUARANTEED, Catalogue free. 
Length: 156" 214" 234" 314" 414" 514" 
Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES. 75 Sherwood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 











Taxidermy Is An Art 


Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic 
Art in Taxidermy is a “Peer” in his line. His 
is the best known system for preserving trophies of the 
chase absolutely true to life and nature. Medals awarded 
World's Fair, Paris, Chicago. St. Louis Send the trophies 
They will be 

reasonable. 


you are proud of to him for preservation 
mounted expertly and beautifully Prices 


Established 1874. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 























KENNEBEC CANOES 
give more real pleasure at less cost than most any- | 
thing else in the world. Send for our Free 1918 


| Canve Book. Address, 
[ ae ewan Boat & Canoe Co. > 


a R. Square, 


pterville 
we! aine. 








FINE FOR THE DEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 
remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














Send Your F ‘avorite 


SPORTSMEN’S 
MAGAZINE 


to 


A FELLOW SPORTSMAN 
IN THE TRENCHES 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes It 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies 
at 5 Cents Each for This Purpose. 


$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will be read by 200 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 2,000 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading material 
for 20,000 more. 


This movement has been officially endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen’s and conservation 
organizations. 


REMIT by check to either this magazine or 
to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, % 
The American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


| shooting larger game. 
| can load his own ammunition if he is 
| keen about securing the 











| erally advertised, and if so why is it 
| not immediately adopted by them? 
| 2. Newton’s ad. reads 140-gr. bullet 
| for his .256. The shells that have 
| reached here from him of that caliber 

have 129-gr. bullets. Why? Will his 
| .380 have 172-gr. as advertised? Is it 
a correct conclusion that the powder 
that gets 3,000 ft. in the ’06 will get 
more than 3,000 ft. in the .30 Newton? 
Suppose you were facing a charging 
Kadiak bear with a rifle that would 
not work, what hand gun would you 
prefer with which to save the day? 
| Please give caliber, bullet weight, 
what style, action, etc. Why do you 
say on p. 588-9 that leaden bullet 
days are over? Hope answer does 
not suggest 1,000 more questions. 
Mr. Askins says in his article on pD.e 
578 that new guns are coming out 
after the war. If we cannot have the 
guns now, can he not give us a des- 
scription of them? He gives us a look 
into the future on the .30-30 Krag 
and other shells we are already fa- 
| miliar with, but what about the 
| ‘new weapon shooting ammunition 
| with which the present is not be 
classed?’’ Is it bolt action and what 
are its shell’s ballistics? He says 
“plans have all been made.”’ In the 
same paragraph he promotes the 
Springfield in the future to the 3,000- 
ft. class. See ad. again on p. 589.— 
T. H. Hughes, San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer.—Query 1.—No doubt the 
| cartridge makers know that the high- 
er velocities mentioned can be ob- 
| tained, but these people have their 
| time fully taken with government or- 
ders. They cannot at present devote 
any time to the improvement of sport- 
| ing ammunition. It is quite possible 
| that neither any new models of arms 


| nor any ammunition other than what 


| we now have will be brought out dur- 
ing the course of the war. They right- 
ly conclude, or the government con- 
cludes, that killing Kadiak bears is 
not so much importance right now as 
Still, a man 


improved 
ballistics. A letter to the DuPont 
| Company will result in all the neces- 
| sary instructions for building the new 
| loads. 2. According to the catalog of 
the Newton Arms Company they are 
loading in the .256 bullets weighing 
123 and 139 grains. Those furn- 
ished me weighed 124 grains, ac- 
| cording to my scales. I notice the 
larger bullet is mentioned as weigh- 


ing 140 grains sometimes, and it igs 
quite possible that it does weigh 1-9, 
Whether it weighed 129 or 140 
wouldn’t be a matter of much noo- 
ment. It is also quite possible and 
reasonable that the Newton Arnis 
Company might eventually settle on a 
bullet somewhere between these two 
in weight, say a 130 grains. I don't 
know anything about this, just haz- 
arding a surmise. The 172-grain is a 
standard size bullet and see no rea- 
son why it should be changed. The 
powder that gets 3,000 feet in the 
Springfield ought to develop a greater 
velocity from the .380 Newton—pro- 
vided the same weight of bullet were 
used—150-grain. However, the New- 
ton .30-caliber bullet weighs 172 
grains, and with this weight of bullet 
Newton might or might not be able 
to readily secure a velocity greater 
than 3,000 feet. I think he could get 
a higher velocity, if he thought it wise 
or necessary. I don’t like the term 
“hand-gun.’”’ I’d use a .44-40 ora .45 
Colt single-action revolver, if I had 
to. For my own part, if my rifle 
failed to function and I had half a 


chance, I’d run. I have very little 
confidence in pistols for big-game 
shooting. As the Westerner said to 


the Eastern man with his pocket pis- 
tol, “Better leave that at home; if you 
shot a man with it you’d jist make 
him mad.” Mr. Hughes can answer 
the query about leaden bullets him- 
self. Would you select a lead bullet 
or a black-powder rifle for big-game 
shooting? The firearms companies 
tell me that if they allow a hint as to 
what they are presently to bring out, 
a premature hint, that they would be 
bothered to death with queries to 
which no satisfactory answer could be 
given. What they tell me or any 
other writer concerning new models 
of arms is therefore told in confi- 
dence. In due time I shall have a 
chance to test such arms and to write 
about them—not now.—C. A. 





Will you please advise me the bore 
diameter of the following rifles: .35 
Winchester, .35 Remington auto., .351 
Winchester autoloading?—O. R. Jun- 
kins, Lead, So. Dak. 

Answer.—tThe bore diameter of the 
.351 Winchester is .351 thousands of 
an inch; the .35 Winchester, Model 
"95 and the .35 Remington automatic 
are the same size—.358 thousandths 
of an inch, as given by Ideal Hand- 
book.—C. A. 








REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











Please tell me what you think of 
| the .45 Army automatic Colt com- 
pared with the .44 S. & W. Special 
| and a .44 Colt as a side arm for pro- 
| tection against being caught in a tight 
| place with a big grizzly; and which 
would be the best for the ordeal? 
Which has the most power, and 
which would do the best work on a 
grizzly at close range? If there is a 
more powerful side arm made please 
| tell me. I want the most deadly side 
| arm made so if I need it when I go 
to Alaska I can depend on it doing 
| the work at close range in a corner.— 
| B. C. Kingsbury, San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer. -— The most powerful re- 
velver is the .45 Colt. This gun or 
either one of the two you mention 
ought to be satisfactory. Ballistics of 
the .45 Colt; bullet diameter, 453; 
bullet weight, 250 grains; muzzle vel. 
G22 f.s., muzzle energy, 472 ft. lbs.; 
penetration 8 in. Colt .45 Automatic; 
bullet diameter, 450; bullet weight 
200 and 250 grains; muzzle vel., 816 


f.s.; muzzle energy, 296 ft. lbs.; pen- 
etration, 6 in. Smith & Wesson .44 
Special; diamenter of bullet, .431; 


bullet weight, 246 grains; muzzle vel 
737 f.s.; muzzle energy, 296 ft. lbs.; 
penetration, 7 in.—L. K. 
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{ have a .22 caliber rifle made by 
the Birmingham Arms Co., which has 
polit action, and elevated sights. The 
barrel has become pitted and the shell 


|dealers handling any powders, conse- 
quently it may be a hard matter to get 
it. I cannot advise you where it may he 
purchased.—L, K. 


sticks frequently when exploded. Can | 


you furnish me with the address of 
the nearest place where I could have 
the barrel drilled out for .25 caliber 
shell, and the approximate cost?——O. 
A. Kenyon, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Answer.—A. W. Peterson, 1425 
Lawrence St., Denver, Colo., will re-| 
bore your rifle barrel, providing the 


breech mechanism is sufficiently | compared with .44 S. & W. Special 


and Colt .45?—Allen Keeley, South 
| Pasadena, Cal. 


strong to withstand the larger cart- | 
ridge. Probable cost of the work, $8 
for rim fire cartridge; $10 for center 
fire cartridge.—L. K. 


Please give me your opinion or ad- | 


vice in the matter of buying an auto- 
matic pistol. I want the gun for all 


around use, such as for taking along | 


on fishing and hunting trips and for 
target use. I like the .38 Auto-Colt, 
military model, with 6-in. barrel, but 
have heard that the .45 Auto-Colt is 


a better gun, and also that the Luger | 
9 mm. pistol is better tl’an any of the} 755: 
A hardware store here | 


Colt pistols. 
has several Luger pistols for sale. I} 
should think that the .38 Colt or 9} 
mm. Luger using soft-point bullets 
would be better than the .45 Colt us- 
ing only m. p. bullets as they have a 
much higher velocity and the bullets 
would mushroom.—F. A. Kuhn, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 


Answer.—I do not know of any gun 
that is adapted to all-around use. Tar- 
get guns and sporting guns are shoot- 
ing irons made for two different pur- 
poses, and none of the automatics are 
intended to do fine target work, ex- 
cepting the .22 Colt Automatic pistol. 
It is very good for target work, but 
hasn’t much stopping power for game 
or holdups.—L. K. 


For absolute accuracy up to sev- 
enty-five feet are Peters .22 short as 
accurate as long-rifle in a Stevens 
Pope or Star barrel? Where can one 
get the most accurate rifle and pistol 
barrels for target work?—L. A. Otta- 
way, Wichita, Kan. 

Answer.—The .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge is the most accurate of all .22 
rimfire cartridges. A. W. Peterson, 
1425 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo., 
makes a specialty of manufacturing | 
gun barrels of all kinds, and they have | 
: wide reputation for accuracy.— | 
1 K, 


! have loaded revolver cartridges all | 
my life and had fine results; also auto- | 
matie pistols. Of late years used Bulls- | 
eye powder. Just now I am reloading | 
Colt (revolver). Bullseye powder | 
do-s not work well—too much space for 
5 erains, I suppose. Can you tell me| 
o' some powder that will work. I don’t} 
lie black powder—too much dirt, and | 
( must wash the shells. King’s Semi- | 
© okeless is good, but I can not buy it 
i Houston, Texas. Any powder is hard 

buy now here except black.—L. H. 
ngston, Aldine, Texas. 


nswer,—At this time most revolver | 
oters that are reloading are using a 
)keless powder known as R. S. Q. It 

‘ bulk powder and has taken the} 

‘e of Bullseye powder to a great ex- 
Owing to the government con- | 

© vation and the high license placed | 
© all explosives, there are very few} 


I have just bought a new Colt Army 
Special, caliber .38, and would like to 
know if the soft-nosed, steel-jacketed 
| special bullets would harm the barrel? 
|Someone here said that they would. 
Do you consider this arm adequately 
strong for mountain use, as in the high 
|Sierras? What are its ballistics as 


Answer.—The jacketed bullets as 
supplied by the factory will not injure 
| your Colt Army Special revolver. For 
the purpose you mention, I would ad- 
| vise a larger caliber than the .38 Spe- 
|cial. The ballistics of the three cart- 
ridges mentioned are: .38 S. & W. 
|Special: Diameter, .358; muzzle ve- 
|locity, 856.7; weight, 158; energy, ft. 
|lbs., 257.5; penetration, 7 inches. The 
|.44 S. & W. Special: Diameter, .431; 
weight, 246 grains; muzzle velocity, 
energy, ft. lbs., 311.5; penetra- 
tion, 7 inches. The .45 Colt: Diam- 
jeter, .455; weight, 255 grains; muz- 
| zle velocity, 770.6; energy, ft. Ilbs., 
| 336.3; penetration, 7 inches.—L. K. 








For Pleasure —Work—Speed 


h type of peer: boat requires a pense plant of 


Eac 
suitable "Ryle horse-power and model, according to 
dimensionsof full purposes used for and speed desi 
The selection of ‘hp most 6uitable motor should not be 

guessed at, bes = be the subject of careful con- 
fideration ay enna 

We manufacture the right motor for any power boat, 
— used for pleasure. passenger traffic. heavy — 

or fish ing. Thousands of custome rs regar 
pei R BOAT HEA Ks. By fillingin 
the Coupon below you may ae oie qeuviees of our 
expert engineering staff absolutely 

Marine engines in ali sizes from 2 1- 3toS0H. P., both 
two and four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for 
Outboard attachment in two distinct models, Use the 
coupen now, giving particulars of your Boat or the 
kind of motor you are interested in and get free cat- 
alog, information and advice by return mail. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
443 Calile Bidg. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 

443 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich., U. §. A, 
Gentlemen: Please send to me, absolutely Free, information as 
checked below. I understand this information will be treated 
in confidence by your Engineering Department and will be 
used in giving me advice as to the best and most economical 





power-plant. 
Row Boat Motors Inboard Engines 
Caille 5 Speed t} Work Type 
Neptune [} Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is eae important to give these: 
Reagttt. ...<.00¢ ft. Beam......... ft. Draught.........it. 
Purpose used for: rk Wor ork. (J Pleasure. 
Speed desired...... --miles per hour. 
Name--------------------<0---------------------- 
Address..--~-~~------. ~-- ~~ 2222+ - ee ene 

















persons. 
A tent for years—not a season. 
describing the complete Compac line. 











~- COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT 


for Hunting, Touring, Fishing and Hiking. And our prices have not been advanced. 
Sportsman’s Tent is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, 4 ft.to peak. Carries in roll 4x16 inches. 
Can be pitched without poles. Weighs only 5lbs. Plenty of room for two 
Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjustable ventilators. 
Write for full details, and free catalog 


A Net that Lands the Minnows! 


Here's the minnow net you've long been wanting. Spreads 44 in. Folds24 in. Weighs 
only 220z. Frame of finely tempered steel rods, Has bait pocket to entice minnows. x 
Collapses when snagged, so can be drawn in unharmed. Write for further details. (14 


COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. M, Indianapolis,Ind. “Si "=" 


This Tent Rolls Up 
4x16 ins.— Weighs 
Under 5 Pounds 


“Sleeps” Two! 


Waterproof, snakeproof, and bug proof. Light 
but right. That’sthe Sportsman’s Style Compac 
Tent, shown above. Sportsman’s Tent is only one 
of many camping accessories included in our line of 






















Patent Pending 


THE SHANNON 









65. each 
Red, White 
or Yellow 


50. 


each 


TWIN SPINNER 





ever tied to a line. 
you the same. If you want fish and sport both buy a 
ae Shannon. Shannon with fly—t5c each. Red, Yellow or White Fly. 


THE SHANNON PORKER fori visa strive 


The big sensation of 1917. The greatest 
of all Spoon Baits. Have you tried it? 


Absolutely weedless and the surest killer 
Ask your friends. They’Il tell 


The wiggly motion of the pork and the 
bright spoons and blood-red weight is more 
than Mr. Bass can resist. A peach of a fish 
getter. Absolutely weedless and don’t 
twist your line. Price each 50c. 





Send Stamp for Catalog of 





Baits, FlieaCastingLines,cte. W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Le ntl a I aul cull l, wal all N er, 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and most effective you can buy. 
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art A FEW HIGH-CLASS pointers and set- Arm 
Kennel Dep ment. ters boarded during the closed season; 8. 
scientific feed and care; special atten- 
tion to bitches in whelp. G. C. Henry, 
OORANG AIREDALE epee Breeder of the Wests Best Pointers, | BUY, TRADE OR SELL 
TERRIERS _ : gee % Porterville, Cal. 3-1t I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cas! 
The 90th Century iam Py IRISH WATER _SPANIELS—Importer, | how Measers, Newtons and ail leading makes ot rifles, cheay 
All-Round Dogs | * tie : 5 breeder and trainer, Registered stock. and high grade double guns, automatic and sepenting gens 
Choi Stock For Selo BS Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain. | <lt.and Sukh & Nowe terseupiete lst willpa 
Siz Famous OorangsatStud [ic ; ° 4 Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. half the express charges, Address 
OORANG KENNELS ky B; rae \ 3 Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 3-1t allio WM. R. BURKHARD, ee 
roeat Breeders of Aire- Be ; 1 Zast Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. stablished 1855 
Pt mena ener febe is | el PON, Bos HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Im- The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 
Ohi a Se , ported English Cocker Spaniels, $10 
Box 12 La Rue, Ohio sesso and up. Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Eligible. Obo Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, $100 BRAND-NEW — Schoyen-Peterson 
Denver, Colo. 5-tf .25-21 target rifle; 28-inch octagon 








TIN? barrel; equipped with false muzzle bul- 
MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are ¥ ‘ 
working in the game country from fF let seater. $25 set hand-made reloading 


Alaska to Mexico and delivering the THE PALMER AIREDALES tools by Peterson. $5 rosewood loading 


goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- are reliably bred from winning ee. ‘Sic dan* Gee a 
les from trained working stock, they and hunting parentage. Classy jar action heavily engraved, double-set 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- standard-bred (registered) pup- tricoers: French walnut stock and fore- 
bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and pies, for sale. ($15 and $20.) — : 


ar set with*ebony; hand-polished i 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View Address, R. M. PALMER (10-6t) oil: finish very fine: checkering very 




















Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE,WASH. elaborate; Schuetzen butt-plate; weight 
: (Author Book ALL ABOUT AIREDALES) gyn about 12 pounds. This rifle finest 

AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood Peterson ever made. First draft $125 
of America and England in their veins. goporRrING AIREDALES—A few is- gets outfit. Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and “toned p abe from dead game, "trall- Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-1t 


show dogs. Suit the customer or money 5, 0° ¢ightine : x is 
returned. Not the cheapest but the inske workers. Washoe Kennels, Ana. FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock (onda, Mont. | Sage single-shot rifle, cal, .30-1906 Spring- 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
ina FOXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 28 as” ee oe and —. 
The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, P!"; ze inchester telescope sig t; 
x BLUE offer for sale setters and 12 months old; price $10. Address Den- — Soenenee sling swivels; perfect 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St, Condition inside and out; cost _ before 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum Denver, Colo. 10-tf Bact $75; take $50. ne .45-70 Sharpe- 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, ochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
@ bear and lion hounds; also Airedale REGISTERED FOX HOUND trained for batrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
E terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty bear, and her six 3-months-old pups; ™ tery ie ts; . __ J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed three dogs and three females, from tM St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 
or money refun . Sixty-pagehigh- Bloodhound sire. D. H, Bennett, Ione, = = 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- Wash. 3-1t FOR SALE—.22 single-shot Winchester 
esting catalogue for ten cents in Schutzen, double-set triggers, Lyman 






































stamps or coin. (tf) TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS— Sights, 30-inch, No. 3 octagon barrel; 
Coon, oppossum, skunk and rabbit Toitet esr’ gair condition: $6. 29 Ste, 
SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for hounds. Also a few bird dogs. R. N. wana Favorite: new; $5. de @tavena ta- 
dogs. A vegetable compound admin- Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 2-4t vorite shotgun; new: $5. .22 W. R. F. 
So ene “ae ee cee Winchester repeater; good condition; $9. 
guaranteed, repaid, doses, 50c .385 Winchester automatic; good condi- 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical DOGS FOR SALE tion; $20; .30-30 Marlin repeater; fair 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, condition; $8. 26-inch open barrel and 
Minn. 2-6t From five dollars up. All breeds. solid leather case, Remington automatic, 
* 12-gauge; $12.50. .22 single-shot, target 
FOR SALE—Registered female Airedale, A hundred to pick from. Guar- model, Hopkins & “Allen, Marble’ sights; 
14 months old, $15; 3 female Airedale 5; A-1 condition. A. E. Pellerin, Deni- 
pups, 4 months old, $7.50 each; — om anteed as represented. son, Texas. 3-1t 
registered. If you want a good Airedale , 
cheap, send check. Charles Walton, Box aan see STAR GAUGED SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, 
498, Boulder, Colo. 3-1t 2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLO. ’06 caliber, brand new, perfect condi- 














COCKER SPANIEL, TOY fect littl eae hee? nosy ont annie fall, 

’ , perfec e A —_ l a shotgun, -gauge, purchased this fall, 
gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- ap eye agen Mig, gy Ho ak $28; Luger automatic pistol, 7.65 (30) 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- Caliber, been shot 50 times, price $22; 























$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, Fs Remington, .22-caliber, 24-inch octagon 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf oo, $12; every = of these guns is 
FOR THE GRACEFUL, speedy, useful Kept in a gun cabinet and are just as 
FOR SALE—A few classy young point- and aristocratic A TO ~oMbeana. they looked when purchased from fac- 
ers and setters from my private ken- “ranch bred.’ Address Elliott Ranch. tory; every one perfect inside and out. 
nel, I can’t Keep them all. Prices rea- Strasburg, Arapahoe Co. Colo 1-tf H. C, Watkins, Grundy Center, Iowa. 3-1t 
sonable. Guaranteed as_ represented; f is 308 SAVAGE RIFLE. 26-inch : 
satisfactory, or money refunded. Dr. E. inter pups. ° AGI H -inch, octagon 
E. Burdick, Huron, So. Dak. 3-3t OT EU EN Srorld's best breeding bn __ barrel; fine condition; $18.50, Fine Al- 
approval William McGirk Silvana len-Wheellock target rifle; adjustable 
CHAMPION BRED AIREDALES—Win- Wash. ‘ r 10-6t ear_peep sight; sling strap; one-hal! 
ning bitch, $40. Two prospective win- octagon barrel; .41 long R. F., 2.400 cart- 
ning youngsters, bitch and dog, $30 ridges; gun-crank condition; $35. Weber 





each. Raymohd A. Matz, Carmi, Ill. 3-1t 





GLENN-AIREDALES rag Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., seacg icf 


_ Catch and kill more game avr LAST WE HAVE IT—When they are 
in a year, than most Aire- _ flying high, we guarantee our “Longs 
dales ever see. Bred and Distant Shot Container” to carry from 
raised on ranches 80 to 130 yards; just the thing for geese. 

: hawks and crows. Made in 10, 12, 1 





e-« Pointers 


ts Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 

















Frank, Fishel’s Frank I guarantee breeding, safe and 20- i i or 
a ae : : delivery and satisfaction. 3-1t full rad my rg Pans Mi 
. Champion rnan a a ec, # A 
H Printed list free. Bah \ aes * cash, postpaid. Order now for this fal 
Seltler uureney. b-tf, Dr. DEACON, Willows, Cal. as we cannot guarantee to fill orders 
U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. promptly when rush is on. “Put you 





AIREDALE, MALE, ONE YEAR OLD, friends next.” Long Distant Shot Cor 

good game dog, well bred, hunting tainer Co., Box 182, Marinette, Wis. 3-1' 
stock, price $10.00. Denver Boarding 
FULL-BLOODED Russian Wolf Hound Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. FINE WHITE ANGORA goat hide, ext 


Box CO. 

















for sale; also good coyote dogs. Write 3-tf. long hair; tanned; $7.50. Large sto: 
me. A, P. Bentley, Sidney, Neb. 3-1t old and obsolete ammunition in goo 
oe TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; condition. If you can’t get ammunitio 
FOR SALE—High-class pedigreed A. K. also ’coon and varmint hounds; on (for your rifle or revolver, write us; ré 


Cc. Bull Terriers pups and one brood trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. duced prices. Weber Arms Co., 46 Joh: 
bitch. G, B. Riley, Leshara, Neb. 3-1t 10-6t son Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-1' 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 














CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





The Nutrition of the Dog. 


Bread, potatoes, rice, corn and fats 
are the great fuel food for the human 
race and the omnivora, because in them 
this quality predominates; but it is un- 
reasonable to presume, as most people 
do, that this applies to the carnivora 
or dogs, to the same degree that it 
does in the omnivora, or human beings. 
For rebuilding tissues we need proteins, 
meats, i. e., in the human family, the 
starches or carbo-hydrates are not de- 
signed for rebuilding tissues, but for 
energy and heat; but the organism of 
the dog was designed originally to de- 
rive energy, fuel, heat and tissue build- 
ing all out of meat. The starch foods 
mentioned above do carry protein, in a 
lesser or greater degree, but they still 
are, in the writer’s opinion, vegetable 
proteins, and the writer personally pre- 
fers to distinguish between vegetable 
proteins and the animal or meat pro- 
teins, Proteins predominate in meat, 
fish, ete., and vegetable proteins in 
beans. I do not believe the carnivora, 
or dogs, with their short intestines, de- 
signed by nature to extract heat, en- 
ergy and tissue building out of meat, 
and meat alone, can avail themselves 
of the starches, except to a very limited 
extent. Dogs can to a limited degree 
nourish their bodies on the starches, 
especially when fed on what is called 
the mono-diet system; that is, one kind 
of food at a time only; never two or 
more foods mixed together. This sys- 
tem is much more applicable with a 
short or carnivorous intestine than a 
long one. Besides the length of the 
intestine being our guide, the study of 
physiological chemistry teaches us—and 
it is an exact science—that the secre- 
tion from the digestive glands will di- 
gest and dissolve certain foods for per- 
fect assimilation, and those foods only 
with perfect success. They can be made 
to act on wrong food in a modified way, 
but only at the gradual expense of the 
Ssvstem. Who would think of feeding 
grain to a hawk or meat to a cow? As 
I pointed out in the English field some 
years ago, and I believe I was the first 
person to publicly call attention to it, 
the carnivorous dog has been domesti- 
cated for so many centuries that his 
stomach and intestines have been modi- 
licd by the addition of starch food to 

diet, but only modified to a slight 
degree, He is still a carnivorous ani- 
I The perfect food for dogs is still 
it, altho with skill other foods can 
idded to the list in small quantities. 
W. 6.6. 





The Mastiff. 


The mastiff, from the standpoint of 
ght and size, ranks our second larg- 
t breed of dogs, a dog with a large, 
3sive, powerfully built frame, a com- 


bination of grandeur and good nature. 
He is a short-haired dog, the ideal color 
being a silver fawn. There are also 
apricot-colored dogs, and dark fawn 
brindles. A great deal of nonsense has 
been written about the origin of the 
mastiff,' trying to prove his ancestry 
from various obscure early date breeds 
of dogs. It is obvious to anybody versed 
in the structure and conformation of 
dogs that the mastiff is a huge edition 
of the early bulldog. The mastiff and 
bulldog up to 1800 showed very little 
difference, if any. After 1800 they only 
differed as to size. In other words, a 








SS - 

large bulldog was early called a mastiff. 
The two great celebrities of the mastiff 
world in the old days when the mastiff 
occupied a prominent and important 
place in the dog world were Champion 
Beaufort and Champion Minting. A big, 
kind, good-natured dog without a hair 
of vindictiveness or bad temper in his 
whole makeup, but alas! now only a 
memory.—W. C. C. 





Chats on Canine Diseases. 


Dogs Catching Cold.—People often 
ask me if dogs catch cold, because, ex- 
cept when ‘they have distemper, the 
manifestations of a cold are seldom 
seen in a dog. In my opinion the pri- 
mary cause of catching cold is the up- 


setting of the proper balance of the 
radiation of heat from the body. As a 
rule, there are some exceptions, and the 
manifestation which we call a cold, the 
principle of which are the effusion of 
mucous, etc., are secondary manifesta- 
tions. The mixed infection composed 
principally of the bacillis, catarrhallis, 
which is observed as a cold I think is 
a concomitant infection, an infection it 
is self-evident, but its soil for develop- 
ment and planting is prepared by the 
temporary loss of the proper ratio of 
heat from the body. It is a fact that 
the hairy coat of a dog prevents any 
interference with the normal radiation 
of heat from the body, and therefore 
protects against this condition. This 
immunity from catching cold in anl- 
mals provided with hair, especially the 
dogs, may be also partly contingent on 
other conditions, such for instance as 
the system of the sweat glands, but 
from long observation I believe a coat 
of hair effectually guards the system 
against catching cold. Of course ani- 
mals experience the sensation of cold, 
distress, congestion, but the length of 
density of the fur is an absolute safe 
guard against the well-known condition 
of catching cold.—W. C. C. 


Use of Spoiled Foods in Making 
Dog Food. 


A large and lucrative business has 
been established in this country and 
England of spoiled foods ‘being con- 
verted into dog food, which, if dog- 
breeding were discontinued, would oth- 
erwise be lost to useful purposes. A 
friend reminds me that some of it 
would go to manufacture fertilizer. So 
it would, but the fertilizer from this 
source is used for hothouse flowers, 
lawns and gardens, etc., and other hor- 
ticultural purposes—a useless extrava- 
gance just now. And, even if it was 
used for growing cereals, would be far 
too insignificant to make any impres- 
sion on the cereal crop. 























A fox-terrier and her three adopted squirrels. 


Compts, G. W. Dunlap. 
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.45-125-300 EXPRESS, Winchester, sin- 

gle-shot rifle; 30-inch, % octagon bar- 
rel; weight about 9% pounds; single 
trigger; special open sights; good case. 
500 rounds ammunition, factory loaded. 
All good condition; $35. Weber Arms 
Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo, 3-1t 
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FOR SALE CHEAP—L, C. Smith 12- 

gauge, double-barrel, hammerless; 
410-gauge and several boxes shells; .32 
Colt automatic revolver; all in new con- 
dition; 12-gauge pump gun, $10. W. L. 
Dietz, Ord, Neb. 3-1t 





.38-55 SCHOYEN-PETERSON rifle bar- 

rel; weighs 5% pounds; length, 30 
inches; round holes drilled for telescope; 
in good condition; $8. Weber Arms Co., 
46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-1t 





FOR SALE—Young repeating trap gun, 

N. R. Davis, 20-gauge, hammerless; 50 
metal-cased 9mm. Mauser bullets and 
150 new primed shells, molds’ .3118, 
.36071, .228151, .360345. H. M. Wilson, 
Maysville, Ky. 3-1t 





PLENTY of odd-size shotgun wads and 

brass shotgun shells, empty, at re- 
duced prices. 14-gauge shotgun, empty, 
shells, pinfire, primed; $1.00 per 100. 
Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 3-1t 





BARGAINS 





.22 Hi Power; .22 Savage, 

Model ‘14; .25-20 Winchester; ,35-cal- 
iber, Model 1895, Winchester. All in 
first-class condition. Want to buy Krag 
rifles; condition no object. Box 842, El- 
lendale, No, Dak. 3-1t 


BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd, 

curious or unusual patterns. For col- 
lections, not to use. Aitso gun books or 
very old gun catalogs. P. L. Johnson, 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 2-tf 


WANTE RIFLE, 
shooting .30-caliber Government am- 
munition. Good condition inside and 
= Address L. Carpenter, 11 West 28th 
» New York City, N. Y. 3-1t 














Ss. & W. BECKHART MODEL, 

target revolver, target sights; $22.50. 
Colt .22 auto. pistol, target model; $25. 
These are good as new; are off market 
at present. Weber Arms Co., 46 John- 
son Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-1t 


.22-CALIBER BARRELS RENEWED by 
a rifle tube of high grade steel, Accur- 
acy and durability equal to a new bar- 
rel. Price $4.25 for a 24-inch barrel. C. 
A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 
3-1t 


.22-caliber 








AMERICAN AND IMPORTED walnut 

gun stocks, blanks; plain, $1; fancy, 
$2; extra fancy, $3. Military stocks a 
specialty. Clarence Harner, 113 No. Isa- 
bella, Springfield, Ohio. 3-3t 


AUTOMATIC RIFLE, 
new, $25; 12-gauge Remington auto- 
matic, full choke shotgun, new condi- 
tion, $27.00. L. D. Allen, Box 165, Beloit, 
3-1t 





.85 REMINGTON 


Wis. 





FOR SALE -70 Sharps Bochardt 

rifle, fine condition; $13. One Win- 
chester trap gun, practically new, cost 
$50; now $38. Shepherd Stove Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 3-1t 


WANTED — 1912 WINCHESTER pump 

gun, 12-gauge, 30-inch barrel, full 
choke, VY. Sutton, 905 E. Evans, Pueblo, 
Colo. 3-1t 


RELOAD.NG TOOLS, all kinds, for rifle, 
revolver and shotguns, Weber Arms 
Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 38-1t 


KRAG RIFLE, caliber .30, U. S.; 1.200 

rounds ammunition; good condition; 
$75. Weber Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 3-1t 


WANTED—.35 Remington 
Peerless grade, or better, 

condition. Guy Ford, Re 

Canada. 3-1t 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 3-6t 

















auto, 8D 
in perfect 
Alvaston, B. C 








WANTED—Rifle, Springfield or Krag; 
state model. condition, and lowest 
price. Neal Electric Co., Seymour, Ind. 
3-1t 





Outdoor Life 





Kennel Queries. 


Ashmont’s “Diseases of the Dog” 
you recommend as a good book on Ca- 
nine diseases in your letter of the 13th 
of December, but you omit the price of 
the book and where to get it, so I am 
unable to get same. Please let me 


know. You ask me to describe dog’s 
condition. That is hard to do, but I 
shall try: Two years old, male setter; 


never had any other trouble but as quot- 
ed below: Left ear seems to be irri- 
tated; it seems more dirty than other 
ear; dog will scratch it and shakes his 
head often and persistently; ear emits 
a sickly, sweet odor. He probably has 
worms. He sheds hair continuously 
and scratches his hide vigorously. If I 
scratch him along the backbone or in 
front between legs he will twist his 
whole body while I continue. Dog is 
very lively and has cool, wet nose; is 
a diligent hunter and seems well other- 
wise.—C. N. Schreiber, Orient, Wash. 


Answer.—Your dog has canker of the 
ear. Do not wash the inside or apply 
any lotions. Dust into the ear bismuth 
formic iodide (part Davis), % ounce; 
steareate of zinc, 1% ounce, twice daily. 
Persist in using this dusting powder un- 
til the dog’s ear is well. In reference 
to the irritation of skin, nothing will 
beat constant, hard brushing. Ash- 
mount’s ‘“‘Diseases of the Dog” is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, 
Mass.—W. C., C. 





I have a cocker spaniel. Between his 
toes comes a rising like a boil, which 
festers and seems to bother him. He 
of course licks the sore spot, and the 
boil or rising then disappears or goes 
down, First it is red, then gets blue- 
black. It does not make the dog lame, 
but keeps him worried. Can you tell 
me what will cure him? Dog is 2 years 
old. He sheds very much all the time. 
He is in good health otherwise; has lots 
of exercise and eats well; he has no 
worms or other faults—A. W. Sargent, 
Baird, Texas. 


It is difficult to treat this condition, 
because of the movement of the toes. 
Apply to the effected parts a saturated 
solution of acetate of lead, which your 
druggist will make up for you, three 
times a day until the condition begins 
to dry up. After the application is 
made, put a bandage on the foot and 
rest the dog. If he continues hard ex- 
ercise, it will make the condition worse. 
Every other night apply Cuticura; feed 
him very little meat—in fact, reduce his 
rations all around.—W. C. C. 


I would like to buy a pair of thoro- 
bred dogs for companionship and the 
pleasure of raising “something nice” 
and train the pups to stay in and watch 
an automobile; possibly a hunting dog. 
Maybe the Irish terrier. Please advise. 
Also what is average weight of Irish 
terrier?—Edgar W. Brown, Santa Rita, 
New Mex. 


Answer.—In your case, we would ad- 
vise you to decide on Irish terriers. 
Judged from every standpoint, and 
after a long experience with them and 
other breeds, we consider them the 
best all-around dog. The ideal weight 
for a male is twenty-four pounds; for a 
female, twenty-two pounds.—W. C. C. 


I am a subscriber of your great West- 
ern Magazine and wish to ask a ques- 
tion upon dogs. I have an Airedale, 
and she certainly is a fine dog, but 
every time. I take her out hunting she 
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SELL—New .45-caliber new Service Cult, 




















$25; .22 Winchester musket, Box §£, 

Kilbourn, Wis. }-1t 

WINCHESTER 1895 MODEL, .30-caliber 

Krag musket: fired 50 times; $15. 

H. M. Wilson, Maysville, Ky. 3-1t 
Antique Firearms. 

50,000 COINS, BILLS, medals, pistols, 


swords, daggers, spears, shields, Indian 
curios. Catalog free. Collectors Ex- 
change, 1536 Wellington Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-1t 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 


Birds and Animals. 


ENGLISH RINGNECK, Chinese. and 

Golden Pheasant eggs, $3 per dozen; 
Silver Reeves, Amherst and Mongolian, 
$5 per dozen, Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, 
Corvallis, Ore. 3-4t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


Books and Magazines. __ 


BOOKS—‘‘James Boys,” “Younger Bros.,” 
“Allen Gang,” “Villa the Bandit,” “The 
Auto Bandits,” “Witches Dream Book,” 




















“Jesse James’ Thrilling Raid,” “Jessie 
James Mysterious Warning,” ‘Jesse 
James Will Leap”; 25c each. Rare Fiji 


Island Newspaper with each 50c order. 
Address O. K. Publishing Co., — 
ED. ce 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years 1907-8-9-10-11-12-13 
14-15-16. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, express 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., ar 
ver. 7-t 








Homesteads and Lands. 


IS HE CRAZY ?—The owner of a planta- 

tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a 
eanning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per year. 
Some think this man is crazy for giving 
away such valuable land, but there may 
be method in his madness. 12-6t 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY — Seven acres 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100. Hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 2-3t 











Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS— 25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next July I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by pack outfit 
and railroad train over the grandest scenery of the Rockies for |") 
miles (approximately), including our three greatest National Parks 
—Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave Gira- 
wood Springs, Colorado, about July 17th, finishing up at Glacier. 
Montana, about August 23rd. The sadJle horse portion of this trp 
covers the grandest and most wonderful scenery on this continest 
I take full charge at starting point and take care of you to the fins!) 











Write for folder, terms, etc., to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, (22 years a hunter and gui‘e) 
Alton, N. H.—after March 15th, Libby, Montana. (1-41) 


DR. WILL B. SHORE—Big-game hunt* 

and outfitter. Yellowstone Park cam 
mg tours. Bear hunting in sprins, 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septer- 
ber ist to November 15th. Addre 3, 
Cody, Wyo. 3-ci 


SUFFERERS FROM ECZEMA, old sor: 
skin diseases, sore eyes, stomach tro 
bles, write Teeters, Wynne, Ark. 3- it 
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CHAS. COURTNEY 


HUNTER AND GUIDE 


Located in Northwestern Montana in the largest 
and best game and fishing ground in Northwest. 
Good pack outfits and guides at reasonable price. 
Good bear hunting in spring. 8-3t 


SWAN LAKE, MONTANA 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


CARIBOU, B. C.—The new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips, Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 

















Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin worth a 
large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t) 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 














Taxidermy. 





THIRTY YEARS’ fur experience; also 
writer-publisher trapping and fur books. 
Regardless of other quotations, I prob- 
ably pay more, so put your lowest price 
on your furs and send parcel post. 
Wolves, foxes, marten, mink, muskrat 
in splendid demand. A, R. Harding, 75 
North Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 3-1t 





FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and 

black bear rugs, full and half head; 
killed this winter; fur prime; cheap if 
taken at once, C. M. Carson, 1023 Riv- 
erside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 


ELK — WHOLE SPECIMENS, horns, 

heads, feet, for the den. Mounted and 
unmounted, Every article a_ bargain. 
Address O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 3-1t 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FURS in good de- 

mand. Send parcel post and write 
price expected. A. R. Harding, 75 North 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 3-1t 


E. C SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Ill., does first-class taxi- 
dermy work in al] its branches. 2-2t 














FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy F'waod Ridg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—Books, “How to 
‘btain a Patent,” and “What to In- 





vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us 

patents, Patents advertised for sale 


fr Established 20 years. Address 
ndlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 


F \E HUNTING PICTURES made from 
‘inchester, Remington and Peters 
Posters; mission frames. Rare collection 
ot mounted birds and animals for sale 
p. Buffalo, goat, sheep, deer, seal, 

&-- antelope and others. Weber Arms 
( 46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 3-it 


I . AFTER SHAVING—Cracked skin 

hands or face, use Sportsman’s 
Fond; nothing better; 3-ounce bottle, 
ents, postpaid. Sportsman’s Friend 
Co., Goshen, Ind. 3-1t 


F ' SALE—High-grade slide trombone. 
Jaubert & Cie make, Paris, for or- 
tra or band; $45 cash; $8 leather 
with it. Oscar Krogstad, Claire 











: So. Dak. 3-1t 








runs everything out of the country. 
What breed of dog would you recom- 
mend—for a dog that wouldn’t run ani- 
mals but would make a good watchdog 
and a good camp dog?—Alex B. Wag- 
rer, Springerville, Ariz. 

Answer.—This Airedale could be con- | 
trolled with a spike collar, and would 
prove an efficient dog if brought under | 
control. An article on the construction | 
and amateur use of a spike collar will 
shortly be published in Outdoor Life. 
For a combination hunting dog and 
camp dog, in your case we would rec- 
ommend a big, strong spaniel. An Aire- 
dale is also good for this purpose.— 
Ww... €. 


I will thank you to inform me if the 
Irish wolfhound is the fastest and pos- 
sesses more courage and ability to kill 
big game than such breeds as the Rus- 
sian wolfhound, stag and bearhounds. 
Are the last two hounds the same 
breed. Where in the United States are 
the genuine Irish wolfhounds bred, and 
by whom?—John White, Manitou, Colo. 


The modern Irish wolfhound is a 
composite dog, and does not show any 
speed. His sporting instincts are not 
predominant factors as in the grey- 
hound, etc. The writer would not clas- 
sify them as game and courageous. The 
writer has only owned one that showed 
any pluck. Russian wolfhounds are not 
usually used on what we generally term 
big game, nor are “stag” hounds (erro- 
neous for deerhounds). These two lat- 
ter breeds are used for coursing coy- | 
otes, etc. In a general sporting sense, 
they are superior to the Irish wolf- 
hound. The present-day Irish wolf- 
hound has plenty of power, but needs 
hardening and some fire put in him.— 
W. C. C. 





I have an Airedale pup, 10 months 
old, that had a bad case of worms, so, 
according to the advice in your January 
number, I fasted him for twenty-four 
hours, and then gave him 25 grains 
(weight) areca-nut, and three-quarters 
hour afterwards an ounce of castor oil. 
I couldn’t buy oil of male fern in the 
town. I got a handful of small, round 
worms (wiggling when they came out) 
and two tape worms—one about 12 
inches and the other about 24 inches 
long. He is a whole lot better, but the 
last few days he has spells when his 
lips will quiver and shake until you can 
hear his teeth rattling together; also 
there are big chunks of matter always 
working out of his eyes. Can you kind- 
ly tell me what is the matter with him 
and what to do for him, or is it just the 
effects of the medicine working off?— 
O. T. Mann, Gillette, Wyo. 


The condition you describe is a nerv- 
ous one. It is hard to say at a distance 
what the cause is, but we would advise 
giving a teaspoonful of Sellows Syrup 
three times a day for two weeks, and 
then dose again for worms. Try and 
get the oil of male fern the next time, 
if possible. The mucous secretion of 
the eyes may indicate that he is devel- 
oping distemper. If you observe any 
mucous discharge in the nose, give a 
grain of quinine three times a day for 
a week.—wW. C. C. 











The writer happening across a copy 
of the London Times for November, 
1805, noticed with interest that the | 
twenty-third advertisement was for a | 
lost dog, a King Charles spaniel. “a 

| 


substantial reward was offered for the 
return of the dog. 


| miserable. 


221 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


BACKACHE, CATARRH, PILES and 
eczema are afflictions that make life 
Why suffer, when they may 


CLAS 


Nevndoveiallay 











| be easily, inexpensively overcome? Men- 

tion your trouble and send address for 
| immediate help. P. O. Stokes, Mohawk, 
| Fla. 3-1t 





in every city and 

town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 
make a substantial increase in your in- 
come by devoting a little spare time to 
securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


Atiraci Wild Ducks 


Plant Wild Rice Now and have a natural 
feeding ground that will attract and 
hold wild ducks on your waters next 
fall. Terrell's damp seeds grow—storage 
— process approved by U.S. Dept. of Agric 
= Now ready for shipment. Booklet free. 3-1t 
CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 


= Dept. B-21 OSHKOSH, WIS. 





AGENTS WANTED 























Dunn LUMP 








ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, ear 
canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
1-12t 





ROLL FILMS developed, 10c. Printing 

post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements 
25c each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt 
service. Quality of work unexcelled. F. 
C. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 1-6t 





GROW GINSENG — Instructions free, 
seeds reasonable; might exchange 
what have you? Specialty Farm, Rock- 


ford, Minn. 3-1t 





WANTED—Six-power Alpine Binoculars. 
Must be in good condition and a bar- 
gain. J. T. Smith, Route 1, Xenia, Ohio. 
3-1t 





CHILBLAINS—Quick, permanent relief. 
Prepaid, $1.00. Particulars 2c. Eugene 
Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 11-5t 





CHILBLAINS—INDIAN MAGIC insures 
quick, permanent relief. Prepaid, 
$1.50. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, Ore. 2-2t 





Unclassifed. 





38-56 WINCHESTER 
sights, good condition. 
metal-patch factory 


1886; Lyman 
260 smokeless, 
cartridges, mold, 


Winchester resizing reloading tool; cost 
new today over $60; sell $40. Weber 
Arms Co., 46 Johnson Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 3-1t 








BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


a maregeus tonic for sick, unthrifty 
By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N.Y.-THE DENT CO.~Toroato, Can. 



















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 
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The Best Trapshooting Teams. 


TEN LEADING PROFESSIONAL TRAP- 
SHOOTERS OF 1917. 


Shooter & Residence Shotat Broke Av. 


L. S. German, Aber- 
GRE: SAGs oo nee ree o 6285 6137. .9764 
L. H. Reid, Seattle 
Ween. oo csesowrawe 3460 3364 .9722 
Bart Lewis, Auburn 
| ee SA ee aera 6085 5909 .9710 
J. W. Barre, Louisi- 
RRR. BEDs 6si-0 ss os 2065 2003 .9699 
c. G. Spencer, St. 
[Outs BAO. ~i.s:s.ceiese 3250 3150 .9692 
E. L. Mitchell, Los 
Angpetes, Cal. ...... 2700 2614 .9681 
A. H, Ammann, Peo- 
oa ¢ | ae 4215 4075 .9667 
H. D,. Gibbs, Union 
ty, “DORM. wascesns 3085 2979 .9656 
H. E. Poston, San 
Francisco, Cal...... 6440 6213 .9655 
Rush tazee, Curtis 
MOD, - 265s cceenesneuws 2400 2317 .9654 
i | Ln re, 39985 38761 .9694 


TEN AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTERS 
WITH BEST 1917 AVERAGE. 


Shooter & Residence Shotat Broke Av. 
’. H,. Heer, Guthrie, 
IR. “aces sarees as 2050 1997 .9741 
W. Henderson, Lex- 


mrton, Ey. so .ccss 2570 2502 .9735 
Fred Harlow, New- 

OE, MIO die dsiccc 2030 1975 .9729 
G. N. Fish, Lydon- 

WIM, [Ns Es v6 abe winks 2180 2115 .9701 
J. E. Chatfield, Tex- 

erkana, ATK, «iss. 2000 1939 .9695 
F. M. Troeh, Van- 

couver, Wash, ..... 4290 4150 .9673 
H. Pfirrman, Los An- 

eles, Cal. cicccccce 2440 2356 .9655 
H. J. Pende rgast, 

Phoenix, N. YY... 3105 2998 .9655 
Otis Evans, Los An- 

SPIRE. COR), | jiesacs 240 3127 .9651 
R. A. King Delta 

OEOs (2c seas enwue 50 2075 .9651 

ROIGoe ocdessavice 26055 25234 .9685 


There was a time when the profes- 
sional was supposed to be vastly su- 
perior to the amateur in every branch 
of sport, but nowadays in many lines 
the amateurs are the equal of the pro- 
fessionals, and in many branches they 
have the professionals outdistanced. 

As far as ability goes there is but 
slight difference between the best of 
the professional and amateur trap- 
shooters. 

The 1917 averages compiled by the 
Interstate Trapshooting Association 
show that the highest ten professionals 
averaged .9694, while the ten highest 
amateurs averaged 9685. 

While the edge is with the profes- 
sionals, the fraction of a target differ- 
ence really proves the class of the ama- 
teurs. 

The professional trapshooter is a 
field representative of a gun or ammu- 
nition company and the compilation of 
a high average is the thing that inter- 
ests him in the main. 

Not so with the amateur. He is a busi- 
ness man first, a trapshooter second, He 
goes into trapshooting as a sport—for 
recreation—on his spare time, and the 
fact that he can do this and shoot as 
well as the fellow who is paid to shoot 
proves his ability. 

This is the third time that the writer 
kas selected all-American trapshooting 
teams from the ten highest amateurs 


and professionals, and the twenty this 
time compiled a higher average than 
the teams of 1915 and 1916. The com- 
bined average of the two teams is .9690 
on 66,040 targets, which is unquestion- 
ably a classic mark. 

If a team race could be staged be- 
tween the ten highest amateurs and ten 
highest professionals each year it would 
be a wonderful exhibition of target 
breaking. 

In 1915 the ten highest amateurs 
averaged .9604 and in 1916 the average 
mounted to .9656. In the same two 
years the ten leading professionals aver- 
aged .9617 and .9676. The amateurs im- 
proved each year in their work—so did 
the professionals, maintaining each 
year the fraction of a target advantage. 

Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, 
Ky., is the only amateur who has been 
high enough in the averages to get on 
all three all-American teams. Lester 
German, Charley Spencer and H. D. 
Gibbs are the professionals who have 
landed each year. 

Amateurs who have twice been on 
the team are the late A. B. Richardson, 
Fred Harlow, F. A. Graper, R. A. King, 
H. J. Pendergast, Henry Pfirmann. 
Professionals who have been on the 
list _twice are L. S. Reid, Homer 
Clark, W. R. Crosby, C. A. Young, Art 
Killiam, J. R. Taylor, Bart Lewis, E. L. 
Mitchell and Rush Razee. 

Amateurs who have landed once in 
the three years are Sam Huntley, F, S. 
Wright, William Ridley, J..S. Jahn, W. 
S. Behm, W. B. Foord, C. H. Newcomb, 
Mark Arie, H. C. Bonser, C. H. Peck, 
William H. Heer, G. N. Fish, J. E, Chat- 
field, F. M. Troeh and Otis Evans. Pro- 
fessionals who were selected once are 
Hugh Poston, J. W. Barre and A. H. 
Ammann. 

The professional shots—the best of 
them—are good every year, as the 
above story shows, for in three years 
only fifteen have worked their way in 
the leading ten, while the amateurs 


have changed somewhat every year, it 
requiring «wenty-two men to make up 
the thirty places. 





Trapshooting Statistics Makes Food 
for ‘‘Dopesters.’’ 


Statistics are great to wade thru, es- 
pecially statistics that pertain to activ. 
ities in the line of sports. There is 
much more to them than mere figures, 

There are thousands of persons who 
go thru all the published averages and 
who in this way become walking en- 
cyclopedias on the ability of those who 
are of national importance in the world 
of .sports. 

Those who have a penchant for fig- 
ures will find vast amusement in the 
1917 trapshooting averages, now being 
issued by the Interstate Trapshooting 
Association. As has already been an- 
mounced in these columns, Lester Ger- 
man of Aberdeen, Md., led the profes- 
sionals in the averages and William H. 
Heer of Guthrie, Okla., topped the ama- 
teurs, 

The statistics show that 152 amateurs 
averaged 90 per cent or better on 2,000 
or more targets, against 81 profession- 
als; 17 amateurs and 16 professionals. 
Four amateurs bettered 97 per cent, 
against three professionals; 17 ama- 
teurs and 16 professionals averaged bet- 
ter than 96 per cent, and 31 amateurs 
and 25 professionals averaged more 
than 95 per cent. These figures indi- 
cate that the amateurs have the bulge 
on the professionals. 


SHOT AT 9,910 TARGETS. 


Charles W. Hymer of Davenport, 
Iowa, shot at more targets than any 
other shooter. He blazed away at 80 
less than 10,000. His average was 
.9206, The only other shooter, and a 
professional, too, who shot at more 
than 9,000 targets, was Jay R. Graham 
of Ingleside, Ill. He shot at 9,115 and 























Collection of 184 cartridges for rifle. pistol; 


.22 to .58 caliber. Owned by E. J. Hib 


bard, Duluth, Minn. 
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averaged .9471. Graham won the trap- 
shooting championship in the Olympic 
eames in Stockholm in 1912. 
Three amateurs shot at more than | 
6000 targets with Al Koyen of Fre-| 
mont, Neb., leading with 6,400. His | 
average Was .9343. Linn Beauchaump | 
of Harrington, Del., fired at 6,350, and | 
averaged .9502, and O. N. Ford of San | 
Jose, Cal., fired at 6,025 and averaged | 

Homer Clark, the professional cham- 
pion, was quite a ways down in the 
averages, Shooting at 3,100 targets for 
a percentage of .9609. Mark Arie, the 
amateur champion, didn’t shoot at 2,000 
targets, and therefore isn’t listed in the 
averages, Neither is Mrs. Ad. Topper- 
wein, the champion woman professional 
shot. 


ONE-ARMED SHOT ALWAYS GOOD. 


George Maxwell, the one-armed pro- 
fessional, continued his remarkable 
shooting. He fired at 4,360 targets and 
averaged. .9356. Year after year Max- 
well fires at 4,000 or more targets and 
has always averaged better than 93 per 
cent. 

H. W. Cadwalader of Decatur, IIL, 
who lost right eye while fixing a trap 
a couple of years ago, finished the sea- 
son with an average of .9186 on 6,685 
targets. Cadwalader put an extra rib| 
on his gun and now sights with the | 
left eye, but shoots from the right | 
shoulder as he did before the accident. | 





} 
SHOOTERS WHO MADE LONG RUNS. | 


With trophies being awarded for long 
runs—50 straight or better—it is in- 
teresting to note that 833 amateurs and 
24 professionals had at least one run of 
50; 382 amateurs and 17 professionals 
had two runs of 50; 210 amateurs and 
20 professionals, three runs; 128 ama- 
teaurs and 12 professionals, four runs; 
77 amateurs and 6 professionals, five | 
runs; 59 amateurs and 5 professionals, 
six runs; 43 amateurs and 8 profession- 
als, seven runs; 30 amateur and 7 pro- 
fessionals, eight runs; 25 amateurs and 
11 professionals, nine runs; 26 amateurs 
and 6 professionals, 10 runs; 21 ama- 
teurs and 7 professionals, 11 runs; 16 
amateurs and 6 professionals, 12 runs; 
20 amateurs and 2 professionals, 13 
runs; 16 amateurs and 4 professionals, 
14 runs; 23 amateurs and 4 profession- 
als, 15 runs. From this point the pro- 
fessionals had it their own way, one 
or more having 16 or more runs up to 
25, at which mark four men are listed. 

It is worth mentioning again that 
— German had 41 runs of 50 or 

eiter. 

The highest run of the year was 284, 
by Frank Troeh, an amateur, of Van- 
couver, Wash, The highest run for a 
Professional was 261, by Hugh Poston 
of San Francisco, Cal. 





Trade Literature. 


rhe DuPont Magazine is a _ very 
Worthy publication issued by E. I. Du- 





Pont De Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, | > 


D Some very interesting articles are 
pricied On arms, ammunition and allied 
subjects, 
al a sample copy will be mailed to any | 
al ess, | 


| 
e Utica Duxback Corporation of | 
1, N. Y., has issued an instructive | 
booklet showing new styles in hunting |} 
ar. camping dress for men and women. | ¢ 
It. sent free to anyone on request. 


It is thirty-two pages in size, |/ 
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A FISH ON THE HOOK 
ISWORTH TWO IN THEBR@K‘ 


Whether your ‘‘fisherman’s luck” is a joke or the real thing depends more on the bait you use than anything else 


















It's 


8 game of fooling the fish—and if you go without the right bait, you are fooling yourself 
The famous Hildebrandt line of 392 different sizes and kinds of Spinners and Flies make it possible for you to select 
just the right bait for any fish or any kind of fishing. a 
Hildebrandt Baits are hand-made, clean, bright and easy-working; for fifteen years they have been used by the most 
experienced anglers—and they get the fish 
Don't fail to send for the big Hildebrandt catalog of Baits and Tackle. Use the coupon below and this 


free book will come by return mail. Hildebrandt baits will put a new delight into your fishing trips 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY LOGANSPORT, IND. 
The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 753 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
Please send me your new 1918 Tackle CATALOG. 1) DR iexcccccicom 
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| 
ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
FOR ONE YEAR 
SPECIAL THIRTY 
DAYS’ HALF-RATE 
Introduction Offer to readers of 
Outdoor Life of The 
Officially Endorsed by the 
National Association ofScientificAnglingClubs 
The ONLY ALL-ANGLING MAGAZINE inAmerica 
The Hand-book of the Fisherman which every 
YOU WILL LIKE THIS MAGAZINE 
BECAUSE 
It is a beautiful publication produced exclusively 
for the fisherman and devoted exclusively to the interests 
It will keep you in touch with the sport throughout 
North America. 
It will widen your knowledge, increase your skillasa 
fisherman and make you a well-informed Brother of the 


HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
AMERICAN ANGLER 
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Please clip this coupon and mai 






THE AMERICAN ANGLER 
a 1408 Broadway, New York 


Ane. 
“ 





Enclosed is $1.00 for one year’s’ sub- 
scription as per your special 30-day offer. 
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HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 
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Remjn £ ton 


ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 
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SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


An 


Gs): : BLACK SHELLS 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


AE 


Nesoun 
FIELD 
RECORD 


NN 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 











Outdoor Life | 





Put It There 


Into your favorite gun goes your favorite shell. 
Make sure that into your favorite shell has gone a 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder—either In- 
fallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ 


These powders are the choice of many an old hand 
at the traps and in the field. They have won the 
confidence of these men on account of their unus- 
ually light recoil, high velocity, and even patterns, 
and uniformity in quality. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE ps aig 


may be obtained in the fourteen different shells 
illustrated in the column to the left. Your favor- 
ite shell is certainly among these fourteen. 


You can readily tell whether or not it contains In- 
fallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ On the outside of the box in 
which the shells are sold and on the top wad of the 
shell itself appears the name of the powder it 
contains. 


Look for the name of a Hercules Powder. If you 
don’t see it, ask for it. You can get it in the shell 
you shoot. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
85 W, 11th Sr. 
Wilmington Delaware 
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look passé. 





RAYNTITE 
The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top will make any car or speed boat 


Don’t sell your car or boat because the top 


looks shabby. 


Get a new top—a_ top that stays new. 





WMH 








Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, ©: kb. 


DELAWARE 





= Rayntite Top Material 
Motor Fabrikoid 
Craftsman Fabrikoid _ 
Truck Special Fabrikoid 


Marine Special (.//;.5;) 








Fabrikoid Sheeting 

~ \Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods _ 

Challenge Collars 

Novelty Sheeting 

Transparent Sheeting 

~|Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes o 

(Py-ra-lin Specialties 
Sanitary Wall Finish 
Town & Country Paint — 
Vitrolac Varnish 
Vitrolic Stain Finish ; 
Flowkote Enamel 

~ | Antoxide Iron Paint 








Book Finish Fabrikoid | 


Metal Lacquers 


: Bronzing Liquids ~ ‘ 


Wood Pulp 


Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
Industrial Dynamites < 
Blasting Powder 
Blasting Supplies 
Farm Explosives 


Hunting 

Trapshooting 
Anesthesia Ether 
Leather Solutions 


Mantel Dips 
Pyroxylin : Solvents ‘ 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Commercial Acids 
Alums 





Pigment Basis _ 
Tar Distillates 














|Auto Enamel Dyes and Bases 
POSMIG ..._........ 
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Visit Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y 
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(0! PONT }y 


never fades. It is water, grease, stain and dust 
proof—and as cleanable as glass. When soiled, 


plain water will restore its beauty. It is guar- 
anteed not to leak, crack nor for one year peel. 


Any good top maker can retop your car or 
boat with Rayntite. 


Check Rayntite in the coupon and send for 
samples, booklet—and list of cars on which 
Rayntite is furnished as regular equipment. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


Worlds Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
Works at Newburg, N. Y. and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory: New Toronto, Ont. 


The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg.,N.Y.,Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, W ilmington, Del. ather Substitutes 
: Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 


Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Dyes and Dye Bases 


Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. 
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HERE’S A MAN OUT THERE who fights for 
you and the things that you hold true, there’s 
a Cause Out There you’re backing up with 
all that’s best in you. 

OW here's a need of the Man Out There—a 
need you can easily fill—-come, cram his 
pouch with the smokes he loves—kick in with 
a dollar bill. 

OR it’s not the crash of the heavy gun nor the 
strain on the man who serves; it’s lacking a 
smoke when it’s smoking time that frazzles a 
soldier’s nerves 
HOUGH there isn’t much that we can do, back 
home safe out of the muss, we can sure send 
smokes and we'll do it too—let them count 
on that from us. 


+ 


They are counting on you generous men and women of 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, and vou’ll see to it that none of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting men lacks plenty to smoke. 

sefore you put down this paper—tear off that coupon at 
the bottom, fill it out, and send it along with all you can spare to 


Outdoor Life 


“Our Boys in France 


Tobacco Fund” 


The management of this fund, which has the hearty ap- 
proval of the Secretaries of War and Navy, buys the tobacco at 
cost, so that for twenty-five cents the soldier who is fighting 
your battle receives forty-five cents worth of tobacco—every 
cent going for tobacco. 

It has been arranged to have the soldier you supply send 
you a return post-card telling what it means to him to have all 
he wants to smoke out there. 

Let's show the country that the citizens of your state never 
fail to respond to an appeal of this sort. Fill in the coupon now. 








rO HE ED I OUTDOOR LIFI 
Er find t buy packages of tobacco 
tt O I n Fra Toba Fund’ for American fighting men in 
Fa 
I understand that each dollar buys four packages, each with a retail 
a $ ! 1 n each of n package will be placed a post 
card, addressed t mi n which my unknown friend, the soldier, will 
agree to send me a message of thank 
Nar 
Address ‘ : ; oa5 . : Street 























